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ABSTRACT 

Through a synthesis of ongoing case studies covering 
over 500 schools, this report highlights the story of school reform 
in the Chicago Public Schools (Illinois) at the elementary school 
level. The analysis draws on a case-study syntheses of field research 
over the past 3 years, new analyses of survey data from principals 
and teachers, and original field studies conducted during spring 1993 
in 6 schools that have taken active advantage of the opportunities 
offered by reform legislation. A look at school governance finds that 
in some places collaboration among principals, parents, and community 
members is perfunctory, in others self-interested demands are 
advancing, and in others constituents are undertaking efforts to 
improve education. An examination of local school improvement takes 
into account the local communities* past experience with their 
institutions as well as larger professional conversations concerning 
problems of urban education and community. A formal test of the 
validity of a *'means-ends** linkage assumed in the reform legislation 
found that systemic restructuring fosters instructional change. The 
close look at six schools found that remarkable change had taken 
place, but that the reform process is fragile. A final section offers 
a perspective from the local and national research community. 
(Contains 39 references and 34 endnotes.) (JB) 
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/. Introduction 



A tragic story unfolded in the pages of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Chicago Public Schools are hardly more than 
daytime warehouses for inferior students, 
taught by disillusioned and inadequate 
teachers, presided over by a bloated, 
leaderless bureaucracy, and constantly 
undercut by a selfish, single-minded teachers* 
union.^ 

The articles from the May 1988 series were 
subsequently compiled into a book titled Chicago 
Schools: *Worst in America" The qiKitc in the title 
came from a judgment offered by thcn-U.S. Secretary 
of Education William liennctt dunng a bnef visit to 
Chicago. The Tribune concurred; the Chicago Riblic 
School system was "a disgrace.** 

Much of the Trilninc senes fcxrused on a single 
elementary school. The conditions both inside and 
outside were dismal; the teaching, for the most part, 
was uninspired; and there was little reason to believe 
that things would change. 

The brick is sallow, tired 'looking. Painted 
window frames have jveled. Whdt passes for 
a play area around this rectangular, 
threC'Slory fortress, is a forbidding expanse ot 
buckling pavement that spilb into a back 
alley without the benefit of a protective fence. 

There are no swings. Not even a rusted jungle 
gym. Just the lonely poles that support three 
graffiti'scarred backboards stripped of all but 
one bent basketball rim. 

Classes in art and music are long gone. There 
are no extra'Curricular activities. . . School is 
a place where as many as 39 students are 
crimmed into a classroom for the five and 
one-halfhour school day. They get no recess, 
but they do get tattered and out'of'date 
textbooks that are often in short supply.^ 

This was much more than a story about just one 
sc liool, however; the whole system was in trouble. 
Annual school system statistics, though less vivid, told 
an equally appalling story. Nearly half of the students 
who entered the cilys eighteen economically most 
disadvantaged high schools dropped out before 
graduation. And over half of those who did manage to 
graduate frotn these high schcK)ls were still reading 
below the ninth- grade level.^ Whethei the focus was 



on system statistics or media accounts, the same 
message was clear: the Chicago Public Schools were 
"failing miserably the dual mission of preparing young 
people to realize the dreams that are their birthright 
and of prwiding for the city's future a qualified and 
prodiK:tive citi:x"nry.**^ 

A change finally came by act ion of the Illinois 
legislature in December 1988. The Chicago School 
Reform Act (PA 8 vl418) laid the groundwork for 
sv-stemic reform of ilhe C^iicago Public Schools (CPS). 

What Is Reform? 

The reform |>;K kage sought to weaken central 
jVAver ami to promise greater site-based control by 
devolving auilv)nty U) l(K'al schools. Reform gave 
pnncipils greaier authority over the school budget, 
the ph\'sical building, and personnel decisions. For the 
first tune, pnix'ii>jds, freed from seniority 
requireinenis, were able to recruit and hire new 
teachers. Having Kicit their tenure and now 
acccxintable to their Ltxal Schcx)l Councils (!-SCs), 
principals were enccxi raged to redirect initiatives 
toward local constituencies and their coi^erns. 

The reform package created a real voice for 
parents and community memlx^rs Ix^cause each group 
has representatives on the iJ^C These parent -majonty 
councils have the power to hire arid fire the schcx^l 
principal, and to approve the biklget and the SchotM 
Improvement Plan (SIP). Teachers were also given an 
expanded voice. Through their two seats on the I^(^ 
they have direct influence on school affairs, inclikling 
the choice of principal. Teachers also have advisory 
responsibility over school curriculum and instruction 
through the teacher-elected Professional Personnel 
/ dvisory Committee (PPAC). 

New resources also became available to suii{x>n 
school improvements. PA 85-1418 changed how state 
compx^nsatory education funds (state Chapter 1 funds) 
were to be used, .loney now flows to each schcK)l 
based on the number of disadvantaged students. 
Schools with many disadvantaged students received 
substantial increases in discretionary dollars and 
greater freedom as to how they could be spent. 

To guide the local school change process, the 
Chicago School Reform Act also formulated explicit 
educational goals for children and an extended set of 
school objectives. Principals were required to develop 
three-year improvement plans subject to LSC 
apjiroval. The central office was charged with 
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reporting annually on the progress of schools and with 
developing a systemwide plan to support local 
mitiat ives. 

Thus, considered as a whole, the Chicago School 
Reform Act is a complex piece of legislation. It is also 
highly ambitious — nothing less than a complete 
restructuring of the third largest public school system 
m America w-as intended. 

Where Are We Now? 

Much confusion and conflict characterized the 
new system of education forming in Chicago during 
the 1989 and 1990 school years. From ttie vantage 
point of 1993, many schools now have had time to 
adjust to the major structural changes and to pursue 
reform in their local communities. 

This report tells the story of what has happened 
to elementary schools in the intenm. It is a diverse 



and varied story, as we look out over approxuiialely 
500 elementary schools within the system. In many 
school communities, parents, community leaders, 
teachers, and principals have joined logeih^r to lake 
advantage of the resources and opportunities offered 
by school reform. They have instituted broad and deep 
changes that aim to revitalize their school as a central 
educative institution in their community. In o^her 
places, however, the progress of reform is uneven. 
Although new monetary resources are welcomed, 
many of the opportunities offered by reform have not 
been seized. There is little sense that these schools are 
moving forward. 

Much of this report highlights the numerous 
accomplishments that have already occurred in 
Chicago school communities, but it also probes the 
problems and lingering concerns. It marks the current 
state of school reform and points toward the future. 



II. Framing Pur Analysis 



Assessing the current state of reform Is a 
challenging task. Hie Chicago School Refonn Act 
(PA 85' 1418) launched an undertaking of enormous 
scope that is stdl very much in the process of 
developing. The substantial diversity among Chicago's 
many school communities adds further complexity to 
any mid'rcrm assessment of progress. Coupling these 
features with the vovcl nature of the reform itself 
raises difficult questions about both the choice of an 
appropriate framework for organizing this inquiry and 
the choice of star^lards for judging progress. 

Key Issues in Developing This 
Evaluation 

Naturm of the Reform 

The Chicago School Reform Act sought 
fundamental school change, catalyzed by a 
reformation in the way schools were governed. 
However, it did not provide a blueprint for 
improvement that each school was to follow. Rather 
than directly mandating specific educational pR^ams 
and classroom changes, it focused on reclaiming 
initiative for parents, community mcml)ers, teachers. 



and principals. It formulated a set of policies designed 
to promote opportunities for each of these participants 
to have a greater say in local school affairs. Reformers 
hoped that these new arrangements would create a 
political force for improvement in school communities. 
It was argued that such a politics could leverage the 
organizational changes needed to make schools more 
responsive to the communities, families, and students 
they ser\'e and ultimately boost educational 
achievement. More specifically, reform would help 
engage all participants in the school's mission and 
would provide substantial support for significant 
changes in classroom instruction and, ultimately, in 
student learning. Probing this logic-in-operation 
became the first organizing principle for our analysis. 

Variability among Individual Schools 

Given the diverse nature of Chicago's 
neighborhoods and the different resources and 
circumstances in individual schools as reforni begaa 
we expected considerable diversity in how 
communities responded to the opportunities created 
by reform. It is reasonable to assume that schools with 
talented faculties, which have a history of coc^per alive 
work and enjoy good relations with their local 
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communities, would quickly take advantage of the 
additional resources and autonomy provided by reform 
to advance instructional improvement efforts. In other 
schools, however, where the initial conditions for 
reform consisted of weak faculties marred by distrust, 
negative community relationships, and serious 
problems of safety and disorder, the restructuring task 
is more extensive, likely to consume more resources 
and to take longer. 

This perspective represents a second organizing 
principle tor our analysis. Since we expected variability 
in how schools embrace the opportunities aftbrded by 
rcfonn, we examined this variability and the factors 
that contribute to it. 

A ^'Mid-Course" Assessment 

It is also important to remember that Chicago's 
school reform is still in its early stages. Although the 
legislation was originally passed in 1988, 
implementation was deferred until the fall of 1989. 
Organizing the first Local School CourKil elections, 
training councils, and writing by* laws dominated most 
of the first year.^ Thus, the 1989-90 sch x)l year was 
taken up almost entirely with initiating the structures 
and processes of local school governance. Also during 
that year, half of the schools were required to evaluate 
their principal and to make a decision either to retain 
or to hire a new one. (The other half of the schools 
made that decision in the spring of 1991.) The schools 
that reviewed their principal in spring 1990 were ready 
to begin their school improvement eft'orts the 
following fall; schools that had to wait until spring 
1991 to make a change in principal leadership, 
however, might not really have begun improvement 
activities until fall 1991. In practical terms, thea 
about half of the schools have had three years to 
initiate improvements, while others have had only two 
years. ITius, in many school communities, the change 
process is still fairly new, and any fair assessment must 
lake this factor into account as well. 

Rejection of Short-Term Achievement Trends 
as a Standard for Assessing Progress 

The primary long'term standpoint for jixlging 
school reform is very clear — ha* e substantial 
improvements in student learning occurred? One 
might argue, by analogy, that a mid'course assessment 
should focus on evidence of short'term student 
achievement gains. Supporting this view is explicit 
language in PA 85-1418 calling for every Chicago 
schtiol to be at national norms by 1994. It also 
demands annual measurable progress toward that goal. 

We applaud this aspect of PA 85-1418 as a 
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serious o^ression of commitment. As a realistic 
timetable for renewing a major urban school system 
with over 400,000 students and 25,000 teachers, it is 
simply not defensible. To the best o( our knowledge, 
no similar aims have been attained anyuhere. by 
anyone. Against this standard, virtually jiny plan for a 
major urban school system reform would likely fail. 

The Chicago School Reform Act calls for each 
school to undertake a restructuring of its organization 
and operations. We knov^* from past research that such 
organizational change can follow a myriad of paths 
and does not usually follow the annual improvement 
model prescribed in the legislation. Even the best 
cases of significant individual school improvement 
often required five or more years to culminate in a 
comprehensive restructuring, and typically did rwt 
show measurable change in student achievement until 
the later phases.^ To be sure, substantial changes in 
organizational operations were occurring two and 
three years into the process, and there was a logic to 
these changes, but the "bottom line of student 
achievement" was one of the last things to be affected. 

Thus, although improvement in student learning 
is the ultimate standard for evaluating the long-term 
success of PA 85-1418, the timing of this mid-course 
assessment redirects us toward an alternative 
standpoint. 

Our Evaluateve Perspective: 
Is School Reform Heading in a 
Constructive Direction? 

Evaluating school reform is like trying to jixlge 
the progress of a major corporate restructuring, which 
could take ten years or more to unfold fully. 
Short 'tenn profitability (in our case, changes in test 
scores) is not an adequate criterion against which to 
assess progress. In fact, snort-term profits might 
plummet as losses are incurred in the process of 
reshaping the basic mission and operating procedures. 
Instead, we need to look more closely at the ongoing 
organizational rearrangements to determine whether 
the intended changes are in fact occurring and 
whether the new arrangements operate as planned. 

More specifically, since the basic premise of PA 
85' 1418 is to enhance parent, community, and 
professional participation as a lever to improve 
schools, this report addresses the following questions: 
Hew are the new goveniance structures 
actually functioning in Cliicago's schools? Is 
there any evidence that a local school politics 
supporting educational improvement has emerged? 
What types of improvement efforts are 




underway? Arc schtxils ptirsuing a systemic 
approach loschcxil devck')|')ment. or are 
impro\emcnt efforts tragmcnted with little 
attention paid to quality? Are school actions 
consistent with established "best practices** that 
are likely to lead to increased student 
achievement? 

What connections exist between the evolution 
of local school governance and the types of 
school improvement efforts underway? Where 
new participation has emerged in the school, is 
there any evidence that it provides an effective 
lever for educational improvement? 

In a school s>stem as large and as diverse as 
C.hicagos. almost everything imaginable is probably 
happening somewhere. For this reason, we approach 
the above questions from the following perspective: 

❖ What are the major patterns in local sch<v>l 
governance and school improvement ellods 
occurring in the city? 

❖ How frequently are these various patterns 
occurring? 

❖ How equitably are they distributed among schix»l 
communities, specifically with regard to 

• race/ethnicity and income level? 

Research Bases for This Report 

This report draws on three interrelated strands of 
activity: 

1. A case^study synthesis of field research on 
Chicago school communities over the last three 
years,^This generated the conceptual framework used 



in this report and led to the devehpment of a small 
number of "tvpcs" to characterize major patterns 
in local school governance and school improvement 
activities. 

2. New analyses of Consortium survey data 
from principals and teachers and other extant CPS 
data.^ From this we created a set of indicators of the 
specific i>pes of school governance and school 
improvement activities occurring in each school. 
These indicators allow lis to address questions about 
the frequency and distribution of these various tvpes 
and to test more directly the linkage between 
enhanced local school participation, organi::ational 
restructunng, and instajctional improvement. 

3. Origitial field studies conducted during 
spring 1993 in six Chicago elementary schools that 
have taken advantage of the opportunities afforded 
by reform to initiate school restructuring. The study 
o{ the r:x|vnences of Actively Restructuring Schools 
(I'ARS) provides clues about the key iiigrcdients for 
successful school development under PA 85'1418. 
I'he probJcMiis and concerns identified here also help 
us to identify the current state of school reform. 

V/e have woven the results of these activities 
together into an integrated assessment of the state of 
school reform in the city. Our focus here is on 
elementary schools where average achievement levels 
were substantially below national norms when reform 
began in 1989.9 These elementary schools, which 
make up 86 percent of the system, were the primary 
target of PA 85-1418. The effects of PA 85-1418 on 
the higher'achieving schools (schools near or above 
national nonns) are discu.ssed separately. (See "Impact 
on the Initially High'Achieving Schools on page 24.) 



///. Lpcial School Govemance 



Chicago school reform e nc ex i rages greater 
involvement in school affairs, not only by parents and 
community members but also by principfUs and 
teachers. It attempts to reform relationship's within \ hc 
school so that parents and community members 
(through the Ijocal School Council), the faculty 
(through the Professional Personnel Advisory 
Committee and other school committees), and the 



principal each becomes a significant "site of power" to 
advance school improvement. Moreover, the 
legislation creates a complex system of checks and 
balances among these three sites of power. Local 
School Council (LSC) and Professional Personnel 
Advisory Committee (PPAC) members can be voted 
out of office. The contract of a nonresponsive 
principal might not be renewed by the IJSC. School 



(;H.nltu^ inij{hi orj{ani:<» to prt^ss the pnncipal and I-SC 
[i>f iht*ir cwn vmK>n of school improvement. 

Key lo iintierstandmg the early effects of the 
( :hK;<«t) ScknJ Refomi Act (PA 85-1418) is the fact 
thai eiu hof the three local sites of power (the LSC. 
the pniKiiirtI, and the faculty) now has the potential 
In develop its own leadership and to challenge "the 
Wiiy things are done around here." This means that in 
every schoc:)! there are multiple opportunities where 
leadership for change coiild emerge. Parents and 
(.oiniminity members, teachers, and the prirKipal are 
ehiirged to work together on key planning arxl 
improvement decisions. In some cases, this 
collaboration appears perfunctory, with all important 
decisions effectively being made by the principal; in 
i^t her places, school reform provides occasions for 
advancing self-interest ed demands; in still others, all 
constituents are now actively undertaking efforts to 
enhance education for all children. 

Politics as a Lever for School 
Improvement? 

Chicago school reform conceives of politics as a 
constructive force for school improvement. This view 
seems strange to many, both in Chicago and 
elsewhere. After all, traditional notions of politics — 
and especially notorious Chicago machine 
politics — conjure up images of cutting deals in 
smoke-filled back rooms. Such politics are tvpically 
concerned with jol^, contracts, and power, ix)t with 
the needs of schoolchildren. 

Previous studies of individual school politics offer 
similar themes. The players and the pri:es are 
different, but the processes are analogous. Individual 
teachers negotiate with their principal for the best 
students, materials, and space. Parents ask for the best 
teachers, programs, and so on for their own children. ^'-^ 
These negotiations distribute resources and placate 
people, but because the stakeholders are 
self-motivated and the interests are largely fixed, the 
process is unlikely to restructure a school. Rather, like 
the city politics described above, it is a means of 
maintaining smooth operations rather than advancing 
fundamental change. 

Chicago school reform has promoted some of this 
interest politics, but the legislation has also 
precipitated other forms of political behavior. As 
parents, teachers, and the principal assume power, 
core operations are now subject to scrutiny in some 
scK^ols. Questions are being raised atout the purposes 
and mission of schooling; what constitutes a "good** 
school; aiTjiropriate roles for teachers, students, and 



families; aiKi how to best serve all children and plan 
for their needs. 

Furthermore, Chicago school politics continues to 
evolve. In man/ schools, reform has engendered a 
broad base of participation, not only in the LSC, but 
also in jxirent and community groups and in school 
facultic*s. As individuals talk to and get to know each 
other, their ideas change and their skills develop. 
Coalitions form, and so do competing ideas about how 
to organize arxi manage the school. Leadersh^> 
development is evident as well. This may take the 
form of strengthened principal leadership in some 
schools, an activist council in others, with collective 
faculty action apparent in still others. 

It is clear that the full breadth of political activity 
occurring in Chicago's school communities caniKK be 
understood simply as a competition among individual 
interests and groups over scarce resources. These 
obser\'ations about the early implementation of refonn 
led us to develop a broader conceptualization for 
framing our analysis. We turned for guidance to recent 
writings about local citizen participation and reiK^wal 
of public institutions.^^ Although these arguments 
vary somewhat, they all advance a common theme 
that is germane to Chicago school reform — enhanced 
democratic activity at the local level can be an 
effective antidote to unresponsive societal 
institutions like urban public schools. Key here is 
the commitment to sustained public conversation 
within small communities about the organization of 
common affairs. Over time, such discussions can lead 
to better understandings about how best to advance 
the collective welU being of the school community. 

In places where this form of strong democratic 
politics has emerged, public discussion about the 
school arxi its responsibilities to children, their 
families, and the community now vie with morr: 
narrowly defined interests. This political activity can 
occur in a variety of contexts. The LSC provides the 
major site for parents and community to engage in this 
political debate.^^ It can also occur in individual 
negotiations with the principal and in various taculty 
meetings and school committees. Principals hold 
substantial power both by virtue of the changes made 
by PA 85'1418 and more generally throtigh their 
technical knowledge and role authority. Similarly, 
teachers* professional expertise can empower them as 
well. When a school faculty coalesces as a viable 
group, their authority over school affairs grows 
because they control classroom life. In sum, while PA 
85-1418 sought to expand citizen participation, 
effective sch(x>l change requires regular productive 
interactions acrtiss the three sites of power. 
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Three Sites of Local Power 

These general obsen'aiions from the casc'Study 
synthesis project directed our attention to a more 
careful scrutiny of the workings of each site of power. 
We identified a number of salient features that helped 
us to distinguish important differences among schools 
in the operations of local school gov ernance. We then 
used sur\'ev information in the Consortium s data 
archive to develop specific indicators for each ot' these 
characteristics. 

IncluBiym Principml Lmsderghip 

Principals broadly influence the activities of their 
schools. The>' may feahtate the participation of both 
parents and faculty in decision making or may efieaively 
block their involvement. They may encourage a search 
for new ideas that might push the school in new 
direaions or. alternatively, they may discourage 
innovation while maintaining the status quo. 

We have identified eight indicators for the 
principal site of power that measure a variety of 
behaviors and attitudes associated with inclusive 
leadership. One group of indicators focuses on how 
principals use their time and whether there is priority 
given to expanding the human and social resources of 
the school. A second group of indicators assesses 
principals* willingness to share power with teachers 
over central school control functions. A third group 
measures principal leadership style. In order for 
change to occur, principals must bo willing to let 
conflict about educational issues surface arki even 
create stnictures for such new ideas to arise. Thus, the 
leadership indicators portray a principal who incliKies 
others in the administration of the scho^^l and is open 

Indicators of 
Inclusive Principal Leadership 



Priority use of time on 

❖ Personal professioi.^1 development 

❖ Teacher/staff development 

❖ Working with parent and community 
groups 

❖ Teachers* roles should be broad in school 
budgeting and hiring professional staff 

Leadership style 

❖ Vieu-s conflict as necessary for change 
Relies on committees to resolve conflict 

❖ Encourages structured teacher input 
^ Supports teachers in iaking on 

administrative tasks 



to substantive discussion about how the educational 
process should be conducted. 

Based on an examination of the schools in the 
case*study synthesis project, we found that principals 
who have strong positive responses to three or more of 
the individual indicators of inclusive principal 
leadership tended to be active promoters of broad 
participation within their schools. Applying this 
criterion to the Consortium s surx ey data on Chicago 
public elementary schools, we estimate that 46 percent 
of CPS principals display inclusive leadership. 

CoUmctiym Fmcutty Action 

For teachers to exert orgarurational influence over 
curricular or other matters, they must have regular 
opportunities to articulate their views as a group. They 
must feel comfortable in raising concerrvs and have a 
sense that their ideas have some influence over school 
policy. Teachers must be involved in the primary 
strategic planning activity of school reform, the School 
Improv'ement Plan, and be willing to spend time 
working together on various school committees. In its 
most advanced forms, collective faculty action means 
not just collegial decision making but also coordinated 
work. We have assembled seven different indicators to 
tap these various facets of collective faculty action. 

Indicators of 
Collective Faculty Activity 



Teacher voice 

❖ Teachers feel safe to express opiruons. 
Teacher in/Iuence 

<^ Teachers have influence o%'er a range of 
school decisions. 

Strategjic planning 

Teachers agree that they know about and 
are involved in implementing the SIP. 

❖ Pnncipal reports that PPAC plays an 
imptirtani role in developing new programs 
and ideas. 

CoIiectiVe activity 

<• Teachers work frequently on school 

committees. 
4* Teachers participate frequently on the 

PPAC. 

Teacher coUeguility 

❖ Principal reports that teachers coordinate 
their work. 
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Schools in the casc'Study synthesis project with 
highly engaged faculties offered five or more positive 
responses to indicators of collective faculty action. If 
we apply this cnterion to all elementary schools. 18 
percent of the school faculties would be classified as 
highly engaged. Schools with positive responses to 
three to four indicators represented moderate teacher 
activity in the decision'making process. This category 
contains an additional 33 percent of the elementary 
scKx>ls. CtMiibining these figures, slightly more than 
one'half of the schools are reporting moderate to 
extensive activity in the faculty as a site of power. 

Activm Local School Council 

The LSCs in a number of the case-study sv-nihc^is 
schools were significant sites of power. These councik 
engaged in substantive conversations and made 
important decisions. Unfortunately, the Consortium 
data archive does not include LSCsur\'cy data. As a 
result, we were unable to measure the full range ot 
activity occurring in the councils.^^ We were able, 
however, to identify whether the LSC was a 
functional, working group. At a minimum, LSCs must 
meet regularly, have structures for advancing work 
outside of meetings, and engage participation from the 
broader school community. Without at least this 
minimal level of structure and activity, a council 
cannot function as a viable group. 

We have identified seven different inclicators ot a 
functional LSC. In the case-study synthesis sues, a 
failure to "score positive" on two or more of these 
indicators pointed to a nonfiinctional 1-SC. Tor 
example, LSCs that meet less than once a month and 

Indicators of an Active 
Local School Council 



At least one LSC meeting per month 
♦^ At least one subcommittee 

❖ An average of three or more giicsts jx^r 
meeting 

❖ Four or more stable parent/community 
members on the LSC since the second 
election 

❖ More than tive percent of parents voting in 
the second election 

❖ At least as many parent/community 
candidates in the second election as 
positions available on the I^C 

❖ Principal does not strongly agree with the 
statement: "I am able to get the LSC to do 
what I want.** 



have no standing subcommittees to conduct work 
outside of LSC meetings are highly unlikely to be 
intluencing policies at the schtxil When th<' I>SC" 
indicators are examirnxl for all Chicago piblic 
elementary schools, we fipRi that 19 percent ot'ihe 
I^SCs fall into this nonfunctional category. 



Types of Local School Politics 

The interplay among the three sites of power 
shape's a distinctive local school politics. Based on the 
case'Study synthesis, we identified four general tvpcs 
that broadly cat egoriie this activity in Chicago ptjblic 
element ary schools during the first four years of reform. 

1. Consolidated Principal Power occurs when 
neither the parents/community nor the faculty are 
able sustain an active involvement in school 
decision nukirtg. By default, power consolidates in the 
pnncipalship. PniKipil leadership in these schools 
tends to lake one of two fomis. In some schools, 
autocratic principals rule by private coercion; other 
schools tend to tiiiKtion more like families where the 
principal IS a paternal/maternal figure to whom 
parents and fiiculty defer. 

2. Adversarial Politics occuts when schc^ol 
communities are factionalized and continuously at war 
about control and power. The fights tend to have little 
sul>stantive content. Instead they focus on 
pt'tsonalities and allegiances — first, who will be 
elected to the LSC, and i hen who :he I^ will select 
as principal. In schools characterized by sustained 
conflict, it is difficult for principals to exert strong 
leadership and unite the warring factions within the 
parent and faculty groups. There may be multiple 
turnovers in leadership — not only in the pnncipalship. 
but on the IJSC and PPAC as well. These schools are 
otten unable to make basic decisions and are 
constantly stalled by the struggle for power. 

3. Maintenance Politics occurs when parents, 
teachers, and the principal are basically satisfied with 
existing arrangements and are not strongly motivated 
to change them. Much of the principals activity in 
such schools mediates among competing interests, for 
example, placating the demands of parents who want 
the bi^st for their own children, and responding to the 
requests of leachi'rs who wish to advance their own 
indiviiiuiil inieri^is. Similar dynamics can occur wiihm 
the LSC. The iniert^i ix^lilics that characterizes this 
scIk>o1 xw^c serx'i's to maintain smocMh i^perations by 
deflecting fiindamenfal challengers to those operations. 

4. Strong Democracy occurs when there is 
dissatLslaction with current operations, sustained 
debnte jilxMit schix^l change, and shared interests 
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emerge across the three sites of pouer to promote 
school improvement. Prir>cipal initiative is a main 
route to strong democracy. In some schools, principals 
have seized reform as an opportunity for change and 
mobilued support among their parents and faculty. 
Alternatively, teachers may become broadly involved 
in school decision making and actually search out new 
programs and curricula, which they then promote in 
their school. Bnally, parents and community members 
might activate the LSC as a venue for school change. 

Prevalence of Local School 
Politics Types 

Identifying adversarial schools is relatively 
straight forw ard. The intense friction in these schools 
often factionalize the faculty and LSC, and can 
undermine any attempts by a prirKipal to create a 
politics of inclusion. Thus, the presence of sustained 
conflict ov'ershadou-s everything else. The 
Consortium s teacher survey (1991) and principal 
sur\'cy (1992) each include four indicators of school 
conflict in the 1.SC, with the community, and, more 
generally, in the school. Consistent negative reports 
from these two sources prm ide highly reliable 
information for identifying schools in this category. 
The two advcrsanal !K:hools in the case-study synthesis 
"tripped* more than six of these indicators. None of 
the other schools in the case-study synthesis tripped 
more than one. 

An upper bound for the number of schools 
enduring persistent stnfe is nine percent. In these 
schools, both prirKipals and teachers report t*d strong 
dissension on at least one indicator ot* conflict in the 
LSC. the community, or in the schtx>l. V\\c nuinlvr of 
schools where principals and teachers each reported 
two or more indicators of conflict provides a lower 
bourvd of four percent. Thus, deperxiing on the critena 
used, we estimate that adversarial politics is occurring 
in four to nine percent of Chicago elementary schools. 

Based on the indicator sets for the three sites of 
power introduced earlier, we are able to clearly classify 
schools as having cither consolidated prirKipal power 
or strong democracy. In general* the consolidated 
power schools do noi display broad participation m the 
decision- makir\g process of tl^ie school. In these 
schools, the priiKipal is not generally oriented toward 
itKlusive leadership, and teachers do not report 
having a sense of agency in rchool affairs. We estimate 
that 39 to 46 percent of the elementary schools fall 
into this category. 

In contrast, strong democracy schools are more 
likely to have a principal who engerxlers discussion 



about key educational issues, teachers who are 
collectively active m the planning process, and a Local 
School CourKil that meets regularly and draws in 
other participants. We estimate that this form of 
strong derrtocracy is present in 23 to 32 percent ot the 
elementary schools. 

Finally, we classify 14 to 24 percent of the schooV 
in a "mixed" category. Maintenance politics schools 
are included in this group. Theoretically, the 
incidence of maintenance politics should be relatively 
low since all of the schools irKluded in this analysis 
had average Illinois Goals Assessment Program 
(IGAP) scores significantly below national norms in 
1989. The need for improvement is very visible in 
these schools, and broad, active participation in 
maintaining the status quo seems unlikely. The 
available indicator data were unable to distinguish 
maintenance politics schcK>ls from other schools vd\h 
some features of both coasolidated pnncipal power 
and strong deimxracy.^*^ 



ValidUy of the Indicator Systom 



A critical validity u^i for tlx* indicator sets 
used in this repon is that they correctly 
distinguish among ih<* case-siikly synthesis sclv>Mi, 
in terms of the types of politics and improvement 
efforts that were obser\ed. Based solely on the 
field obser\'ations in the case-study synthesis sites, 
wc categorized each school in terms of the school 
politics and improvement tvpes. In total, 42 
schools were used for the validity assessment of 
the school politics indicators, and 41 schools were 
used for examining the school improvement 
indicators. 

In general, all of the individual indicators for 
politics and school improvement classified the 
case-study synthesis schools in the same way as 
the field observations. When the irxiividual 
irvlicators were combiiKxl into four summary 
measures for local school politics and two 
summary measures for school improvement, these 
composite indicators were highly accurate tools in 
categorizing the case-study synthesis schixils. 
Ninety-six percent of the sites classified as 
consolidated power or strong democracy by field 
staff were classified correctly by our analysis. 
Similarly, 92 percent of the case-study schools 
were classified conectly in terms of an unfocused 
versus systemic rest met uring approach by the 
indicator analysis. In general, then, there is strong 
empirical validation for the indicator system. 
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Prevalence of Local School Politics 



1. Consolidated Principal Power 

39% to 46% 


2. Adversarial Politics 

4% to 9% 




Reform has not catalyzed 
change in relations of 
power. 

Sites of power: 

• Principal consolidates 
power (autocratic or 
paternal/maternal). 

• Parents and community 
members cannot 
challenge principal or 
initiate activity. 

• Teachers cannot 
organize or sustain 
collective action. 




Sustained conflict over 
control. 

Sites of power: 

• Principal cannot 
establish leadership 
(multiple turnovers). 

• Parents and community 
members tend to be 
factionalized. 

• Teachers also tend to be 
factionalized. 




3. Maintenance Politics 
14% to 24%* 


4. Strong Democracy 

23% to 32% 




Stakeholders are complacent. 

Little substantive discussion 
about broad school change. 

Sites of power: 
•Pr/nc/pa/ publicly 

negotiates interest 

group politics. 
•Parents function as an 

interest group for their 

own children. Community 

members may act as 

representatives of 

external groups. 
• Teachers advance their 

individual interests. 




Sustained debate across 
sites of power about: 

• school improvement. 

• the goals and mission 
of the school, and 

• what is good for 
children. 

Sites of power: 

• Pr/nc/pa/ might initiate 
discussion about 
change. 

• Parents and community 
members (through the ' 
LSC) can also be 
proactive. 

• Teachers also tend to 
be proactive. 




*These percentages apply to schools classified 
as 'mixed* politics. 
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Strong Democracy Schools 




How School Characteristics Affect 
School Politics 

Chicago schools varyr substantially from one 
another in terms of the percentage of low-income 
students, the racial composition of students, school 
size, and student mobility rates. Each of the four 
categories of school politics can be found in schools 
with virtually any combination of these factors. The 
strong democracy schools, for example, arc broadly 
distributed across the city. Nevertheless, certain types 
of politics are more prevalent under certain 
circumstances.^^ 

Low-Income Composition 

Chicago elementary schools educate mostly poor 
children. Sixty percent of the schools scoring belov^' 
235 on the Illinois Ck^rIs Assessment ftogram (IGAP) 
have over 90 percent low-income students; only nine 
percent of the schocls have fewer than one-half 
low-income students. The relative prevalence of 
school political ty^x^s is related to the income 
composition of the school. In relatively advantaged 
schools (schools with less than 50 percent low-income 
students), adversarial politics occurs i^vice less often 
than it does in the system as a whole. This politics is 
more likely to occur in schools with a more diverse 
school poverty level (between 50 and 90 percent 
low-irKome students) and is. again, underreprcsented 
in the most impoverished schools (more than 90 



School Politics and Percentage of Low-Income Students 



Schools with Uss than 50% 
Low-Income Students 



Twic«mor« 

liK»ly 

1.75 
1.50 
1.25 




TwiC«ITKM« 

Ntoly 
1.75 

1.50 

1.25 

1.25 
1.50 
1.75 



Schools with 51% to 90% 
Low-Income Students 



H M 



Schools with More than 
90% Low-lncoma Students 



Twlc« mor« 

1.76 
1.50 
1.25 

1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
Twic* Imc 



I 
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percent low'income students). In contrast, mixed 
politics is much less likely to occur in the mid^range 
school poverty level while they are slightly over* 
represented in the most impoverished schools. 

Strong democracy is somewhat overrepresented in 
the relatively advantaged schools, occurring about 
1.25 times more often than it does in the system as a 
whole. Given the higher level of human and social 
resources in these school communities when refonn 
began, these results are not surprising. 

It is important to note that the presence of 
consolidated principal power appears unrelated to the 
income composition of the school. In temis of a 
simple comparison between the most advantaged 
schools and the most disadvantaged schools, the 



prevalence of the various types of school politics 
appears quite similar. 

Racial Composition 

Schools that are either piedominately minority or 
racially mixed experienced adversarial politics at 
considerably higher rates than all other racial/ethnic 
categories. These schools have stixients from many 
different backgrounds, which may contribute to the 
diversity of interests in the school and make conflict 
somewhat more likely. In contrast, both predominantly 
African' American and integrated schools display less 
adversarial politics than expected. 

Hispanic schools demonstrate a marked tendency 
toward strong democracy. In fact. 52 percent of the 



School Politics and School Racial Composition 



Pr©domlnat9<y African-American School! Predominatrty Hlipanic Schools Predomlnatrty Minority School! 

(over 85% African-American) (over 85% Hispanic) (over 85% mixed minority groups) 




■ AdvvrMral poiittc* ■ Conftotictettd princp«l pmr ^ Mu(«dpol^c« □ Strong d«mocrftcy 
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predominately Hispanic schools are in this category. 
Correspondingly, these schools are over twice less 
likely to have consolidated principal power. This 
particularly favorable pattern in racially isolated 
Hispanic schools runs counter to early media accounts 
of school conflict. A closer scrutiny of "what these 
schools may be doing right" is certainly in order. 

School Size 

In smaller schools, it is easier to maintain 
personal interaction and informal exchange between 
participants. Not surprisingly, adversarial politics is 
considerably less likely in schools with fewer than 
350 students. Mixed politics and strong democracy 
also occur slightly more often in small schools. 
These results imply that small school size minimizes 
the likelihood of sustained conflict and can 
facilitate the emergence of strong democracy. 
The emergence of the latter, however, is by no 
means assured. 

Student Mobility 

We observed no distinctive differences here. The 
prevalence of school pohtical types appears unaffected 
by the level of student mobility in the school. 



School Politics and Small Schools 



Schools with Fewor than 
350 Studsntt 




■ Adversarial poKtict ■ Ck)nsolida;»d prindpal powor 
^ Mix«d polMio Q Strong democracy 



IV, Local School Improvement 



In order to appreciate fiilly the approaches toward 
school improvement, it is important to understand the 
perspectives that shapx! these initiatives. Local 
participants' past experiences in their communities 
and with their schools provide an important grounding? 
for their views about needed improvements. This local 
analysis, however, also interacts with larger 
professional conversations about the problems of tnily 
disadvantaged urban communities and the need to 
promote systemic school change. Taken togetiier, this 
local history and professional discourse offer a set of 
ideas that frame participants' understanding^ of their 
own conditions and possible routes to improve them. 



Urban School Communities and 
S/stemic Reform 

Over the last two decades, profound economic 
and social changes have swept over our nation*s major 
cities. Many urban neighborhoods have been ravaged 
by a loss of basic institutions — businesses, churches, 
banks, and community organizations. Concerns for 
personal safety are paramount, and residential mobility 
is high as families seek better housing and a safer place 
for their children. Mistnjst characterizes many social 
encounters among residents and with their public 
institutions.^^ The relationshij-js among extended 
families and neighbors who know and care about each 
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other normally provide a valuable social resource to a 
school. In many urban school communities, however, 
this social capital is now limited. 

Schools and Families 

A major problem for many schools early in reform 
was convincing parents and students that the 
neighborhood school could be a different public 
institution, and that parents and students could now 
be effective agents to improve local conditioas. A key 
first step in this regard was making the school a safer 
and more caring place for children and their families. 

More generally, many Chicago schools have 
focused considerable effort on strengthening tics to 
their parent community and local neighborhood. In 
part, this is a strategy to draw in outside resources to 
support the instmctional programs of the school. But 
in some truly disadvantaged neighborhoods, 
strengthening community ties indicates a more 
fundamental rethinking about how schools could take 
a more constructive role, joining with other 
neighborhood institutions, to redress the damages 
wrought by the larger economic and social forces at 
work in urban centers. 

Schools and Teachers 

School faculties were discmix)wcred at the onset 
of reform. The 1970s and 1980s imposed many 
mandates on urban public schools. Schools became 
more complex organizations where many teachers had 
little knowledge of the full range of programs 
occurring in their buildings and often had lit lie 
opportunity to interact with colleagues. Moreover, 
these externally imposed changes often made teachers' 
work more difficult and less effective. Many teachers 
became cynical. 'ITiey defined a narrow range of 
resix>nsibilitics for themselves and maintained a 
skejMical view of those outside. The promising ideas of 
earlier reforms had come and gone. Thus, convincing 
teachers that the reform legislation could improve 
work conditions and help them make a difference in 
their school would be an important first step. 

Moreover, much like parents, many teachers had 
been accustomed to being told what to do. Reform 
was almost as novel to them as it was to parents arul 
community members. If schools were to improve, 
however, the faculty would have to be* collectively 
engaged in these efforts. Creating stnictnres for 
teachers to participate in decision making is a starling 
point toward the ultimate aim of promoting greater 
collective professional responsibility for the sch(H>l as a 
caring social institution for the eoimminiiy s children, 



Schools and Money 

The fiscal crises that have plagued the school system 
sirKe the late 1970s have left a legacy of decaying 
buildings and insufficient instnictional materials. Basic 
supplies like pencils, paper, chalk, and toilet paper might 
be lacking on any given day. Teachers regularly used 
their own money in order to fill basic classroom needs. 
Even out'ofdate tejctl)ooks were often in short supply. 
Thus, many Chicago schools were exceptionally resource 
poor as refonn bc^n. 

Not suri^risingly, as new discretionary resources 
Ix-came available under PA 85-1418, many schools 
moved quickly to replenish libraries, buy new 
textbocoks, add computers to their instructional 
programs, and refurbish their environments. Urban 
educators sought to emulate their suburban 
counterparts. "If advantaged kids have fine arts, 
foreign language, and music programs, they reasoned, 
"why shouldn*t otir kids have them too?** Moreover, 
expenditures on new programs and materials offer 
highly visible signs that "things are changing/ 
Particularly in the context of the weak level of 
influence wielded by parents and teachers in many 
schools in the past, such expenditures could be very 
strategic first steps toward rebuilding participation in 
the school community. 

lileas about Improventent 

This concern about more equitable educational 
opportunities is paired with an important 
understanding about school quality and the 
appropriate strategies to promote school improvement. 
Many think that good schools have more programs, 
materials, and equipment, and the way to improve 
schcx>ls involves adding more specialized programs, 
staff, and technology. In fact, some of the add-ons 
(Chicago schools have chosen since reform — such as 
tutorial programs, adult mentoring, expanded 
preschool, and an extended school day — are among 
the lx*st practices currently available for strengthening 
urban schools. Others, such as drill and practice 
software to improve stixlent performarKe on the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills, are of more dubious value. 

Current professional rhetoric, however, now 
challenges schools to take a more systematic look at 
all school operations.^^ Even when new programs are 
(juality additions, some researchers argue that they 
tend to be layered on top of many other innovations. 
The end result is an irKoherent school life for both 
stiklents arxl teachers. In this kind of school, for 
example, there is little instructional coordination 
among teachers in the same grade level, across 
adjacent levels, and between classroom teachers and 
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various program specialists. Special prc^aim and 
regular classroom instruction might combine 
incompatible philosophies side by side. While many ot* 
the individual programs may be quite gtxxl, the overall 
school effectiveness is not. 

Some Chicago schools have taken this systemic 
reform argument seriously. While still adding new 
programs, these additions are specifically chosen to 
complement an overall improvement plan. Central to 
such a plan is sustained attention to basic school 
operations including core instriKtion in reading, 
writing, mathematics, and science. Staff devekpment 
becomes a primary concern. Unlike instructional 
improvement efforts in some schools that engage only 
a few interested teachers, in a school pursuing a 
systemic approach, a much larger cross'Section of 
teachers is involved. ITie ultimate aim is to reform 
schools as professional communities committed to 
constantly improving their responsiveness to the 
educational needs of children and families. 

Even within a systemic approiKih, however, 
schools may still pursue a highly part icularist visi(in of 
what is best for them and their students. This might 
mean instituting an Afrocentric curriculum, creating a 
truly bilingual environment where English and 
Spanish are both spoken with case, or recreating the 
school as a center of community life that educates 
parents and other community members as well as 
students. From this perspective, the aim of 
decentralization was not simply to devolve prcvicnisly 
centralized decision making down into schools so that 
more people are now involved in making the same old 
decisions. Rather, it was hoix'd that decentralized 
governance wtnild enable school communities to 
shaix^ distiiKlive fonns of sch(X)l life particularly 
sensitive to needs of their students and families. In the 
past, local sch<xil professionals tended to look uptc^ 
tlie bureaticracy for guidance, and typically "one best 
aaswer** was sent hiKk to all schools. Now staff are 
encourjiged to look out into their own school 
communities. 

A Capacity for Self-Guidance 

The increased school autonomy has also brcnjght 
new resptmsibilities for Icxial school professionals. Prior 
to refonn, the basic systems of instructional guidance 
(i.e.. curriculum, staff development. >nd assessment) 
and the closely allietl functions of strategic analysis 
(binlgeting, planning, and evaluation) were all 
centralized. Now that schools are free to envision their 
own futures, local decision makers must master all of 
these elements in guiding their own school 
devclq*>ment. Not surprisingly, schot>ls* initial 



experiences are highly varied. Some are struggling 
with good intentions but poor execution. Others have 
planned anr^ \41owed through successfully on some 
changes and are now building on their initial 
successes. 

Types of Local School Improvement 

Drawing on these ideas and field ol>ser\'ations 
from the case-study synthesis project, we have 
identified five different tyix\s of sclvx^l improvement 
initiatives. 

1. Environmental Order issues took precedence 
in many Chicago schools when reform Ix^gan. In some 
places, this meant taking a schcx)l that might have 
been "out of control" and turning it into a "safe 
haven" that was secure for children, welcoming of 
parents, and providing an orderly work environment 
for professional staff More generally, schools used new- 
discretionary funds to purchase basic materials and 
supplies, and to repair and rejuvenate their building 
and grounds. SchcxMs professionals sought to build 
jx^sitive ties to their families and communities. They 
also worked with parents to start new discipline and 
attendance programs and other initiatives intended to 
motivate children. 

2. Peripheral Academic Changes have occurred 
in many schools where a more systeir x iniproveinent 
process has rK)t yet developed. These schools pursue a 
generic conception of a "good school" that may have 
little relation to local needs. Funds are used to add 
programs and jx^rsonnel haphazardly to the ptmphery 
of the sch(X)l. While these add-on programs, such as 
computer centers and art arul music programs, may be 
valuable additions, they neither enhance the core 
instruction provided to most students nor improve the 
classrcx>m practice of most teachers. 

3. "Christmas Tree** Schools rescttil^le peripheral 
academic change schools; however, their efforts 
toward improvement are more expansive. In esseiKe, 
(Christmas tree schools are showcases. Their 
entrepreneurial princijrals Ix^come well known for their 
ability to garner new rescxirces for their schools. As a 
result, these schcx^ls "Kxik good" in terms of the 
prognuiis, jx^rsonnel, materials, and resources that 
tliey ac(|uire. IJnforttinately, this pursuit of new 
initiatives dislracts the sclxx^l community from a 
systematic exatnination of core o^vrations. 
Additionally, there is little time toscnitinize the 
(|uality of the new programs or their cumulative effects 
on stixlents* learning. The "branches" of the 
C>hristnias tree school may glitter with new ornatnents 
while the Irtink of the tree — the vitality of the sclxxils 
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Classifying School Improvements during Reform 



School improvement efforts can be differentiated into 
five types, constituting three major approaches: 



Improving Social Relations 



1 . Environmental Order 

• Emphasis on safety, order, 

security, discipline 

• Buildina repairs 

• Reestablishing norms, 

social control 

• Renewing ties to parents. 

community 



Unfocused Academic Initiatives 



2. Peripheral Academic Changes 

• Accrual of "add-on" programs 

with little Innovation 

• Limited focus on improving core 

teaching 

• Absence of coherent planning 

• Little active resource seeking 



3. "Christmas Tree" Schools 

• "Showcase" schools with many 

new programs 

• Multiple "add-ons" with little 

coordination 

• Little attention to strengthening 

organizational core 

• Entrepreneurial principals 

actively seeking resources 



Systemic Approaches to School Restructuring 



4. Emergent Restructuring 

• Purposeful and sustained 

discussion about school 
programs 
•Some comprehensive, school- 
specific activities 

• Some collective teacher effort at 

instructional improvement 

• Further strengthening of school 

environment 



5. Sustained Systemic Activity 

• Shared, unified, coherent school 

vision 

• Changes in place that affect most 

classrooms 

• Extensive staff development for 

most teachers 

• High teacher commitment 

• Environmental changes 

institutionalized 
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core program — may go largely unattended. 

4. Emergent Restructuring schools spetxl time 
discussing change initiatives, trying out new ideas, and 
seeking, to involve an ever-growing core of faculty and 
parents in these efforts. Principals strive to connect 
the school with outside sources of expertise — 
professional development for faculty that focuses on 
core academic areas of literacy, math, and science, 
and also programs and people that can help the school 
to better support its families. In emergent 
restructuring schools, subgroups of the faculty are 
often involved in professional development activities 
that are intended to enhance classroom practice in 
specific content areas across grade levels. Teacher 
leadership is emergent within this core group, as 
individual teachers develop expertise on specific topics 
and begin to carve out new leadership roles for 
themselves. Likewise, an expanding group of parents 
has made a long'term commitment to working with 
the school, and they actively recruit other parents to 
join them. 

5. Sustained Systemic Activity occurs when the 
restructuring efforts described above have had time to 
develop and mature within a school. Schools 
characterized by sustained systemic activity are 
essentially new organizations. New norms of 
collaborative work have become institutionalized 
among professional staff, and collegiality rather than 
hierarchical line control characterizes the relationship 
Ix't ween teachers and the principal. Stmctures are in 
place to ensure that teachers have time for planning 
and professional development. Also, instructional 
leadership is no longer the sole responsibility of the 
principal; teachers now have new leadership roles that 
are fully accepted among the faculty. luKrulty work 
together to coordinate their teaching and instnictional 
programs, maintain quality control, and expand IxMh 
their influence and responsibility as decision-makers in 
the school. More generally, adults in the schot^l 
community share responsibility for stixlents* 
achievement and well 'being; and parents, teachers, 
and principals have learned to work together to nuu t 
the needs of children and to support families. 

Specific Indicators of Local School 
Improvement 

During the first year or two of reform, a large 
portion of the system focused on environmental order 
and improving the social relations in school 
communities. Now virtually all sch<K)!s have moved 
into one of the other fcxir categories. The major 
distinction among these four categories is Ix^tween 



schools pursuing unfocused improvement initiatives 
(type-s Zand 3) and those taking a more systemic 
route (types 4 and 5). These two major approaches 
differ in terms of the work relationships among the 
professional staff, the ways in which the school 
engages parents and community, the scope of the 
connections to outside expertise and ideas, and 
teachers* orientation toward change. 

UnfocuBBd Approach0B 

A number of salient features characterize scl>ools 
pursuing an unfocused approach to improvement. 
Principals in these schools prefer a traditional work 
organization and shun changes in teacher roles. 
Parents and community members have limited 
involvement in the school and may not be particularly 
supportive of sch<x")l staff. Teachers tend to be isolated 
from each other and from outside organizations. As a 
result, there are few routes for new ideas to enter the 
school, and faculties tend to repeat past practices and 
haphazardly adopt add-on strategies. Teachers in these 
schools do not connect the failures of student learning 
to a need to change their classrootn practices. As a 
result, school efforts at improvement are less likely to 
fcxiis on core instniction. 

identified 1 3 iixlicators from bcMh teacixT and 
principal Reports thiit capture most of thc^ trnMiiirn^nl faUuR^ 
n( schools pursuing unfocustxl approaches to imimivemmt . 

Systemic ApproachoM 

In contrast, schcxDls pursuing a systemic ajproach 
place a strong emphasis on broad participation in 
school improvement planning. Teachers have a say in 
school decision making, and they are experimenting 
with new roles, including collaborative work. Parents 
and community are likely to Ik* engaged in the school 
in a variety of ways, and the quality of these 
relationships is very positive. Teachers are oriented 
toward changing their practices to make the schocil a 
more responsive institution for children and their 
families. >3(^ile a range of initiatives maybe 
undertaken, some attention to changing classr<K)m 
practices is maintained. 

We have identified 13 indicators that characterize 
schools in this group. 

Prevalence of School Improvement 
Types 

Based on two composite measures foniied from 
the 13 indicators for unfocused initiatives and 13 for 
systemic approaches, we were able to classify the 
improvement efforts of Chicago public elementary 



Prevalence of School Improvement Approaches 



Schools with Unfocused Initia- 
tives 
26% to 35% 



Schools with Features of Both 
15% to 25% 



Schools with a Systemic Ap- 
proach 
36% to 45% 



Unclassifiable Schools 
11%to 13% 



Schools with Unfocused Initiatives 



Schools with a Systemic Approach 



Nonsupportive leadership 

❖ Principal tends to be autocratic 

❖ Principal avoids conflict 

❖ Pri'.icip<ij| feels participatory management 
will fade 

Limited community contact 

❖ Marginal ties with the neighboring 
community 

❖ A sense of distrust between parents and 
teachers 

Isolated faculty 



Few contacts with external educational 
organizations 

Limited collegial planning among teachers 

Little sense among faculty of a school 
mission 

Relatively few teachers participate in 
individual professional development 

Few changes among teachers at the school 



Externalization of responsibility 

❖ Teachers report students are not capable 
of learning the material 

❖ Teachers report that students' attitudes 
and habits reduce their ability to learn 

❖ Teachers report that refomfi has not 
affected their classroom practices 



Strategic educational planning 

❖ Schoolwide participation in development 
of the SIP 

❖ Broad teacher engagement with the 
planning process 

❖ Increased time commitment by faculty 

❖ Much attention to effective implementation 
of the SIP 

Engagement of parents and community re- 
sources 

❖ Positive relations with the surrounding 
community 

❖ Increased infomial communication with 
parents 

Substantial communication among LSC, 
community members, and teachers 

Professional community 

❖ Restructuring and extension of teachers' 
roles 

Active collaboration among teachers 
A sense of collegiality in the faculty 

❖ Principal reports high teacher commitment 

❖ Broad teacher influence in decision-making 

Orientation toward change 

❖ Teachers report instructional practices will 
change due to SIP 
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schools.^^ We estimate that between 26 and 35 
percent of all schools follov^' an unfocused school 
improven\ent approach. We found in the case-study 
synthesis that such schools are relying on "add-on** 
progranis that leave ccnre instruction largely 
untouched. These schools also engage in limited 
discussion about educational issues and have little 
collective teacher activity or collective sense of 
iiisponsibility. 

Between 36 and 45 percent of the Chicago public 
elementary schools show characteristics of systemic 
improvement efforts. Case-study synthesis schools in 
this category are developing well-integrated 
improvement programs, specifically designed for their 
own students and circumstances, which are more likely 
to deal with core instructional issues. Stronger, more 
meaningful ties between the school, the parents, and 
the community are rvow a part of the definition of 
"what this school is about.** Teachers are more 
involved; they share responsibility; and they are more 
likely to be changing their regular classroom instruction. 

Of the remaining schools that do not fall clearly 
into cither the unfocused or systemic approaches, two 
distinct patterns emerge. First, between 15 and 25 
percent of the schools show some features of both 
approaches. This is not at all surprising considering 
the realities of change and improvement. These 
schook may begin to move toward systemic change 
and p)erhaps suffer a setback. Or a subgroup of 
teachers may have begun working together, but their 
efforts have not yet broadly affected the school. In 
general, a systemic approach to school improvement 
requires time, commitment, and energy from teachers 
and principals. This process can get sidetracked easily. 

Finally, we note that 11 to 13 percent of rhe 
schools have inconsistent information; that is, they 
report strong characteristics of both systemic and 
unfocused approaches. We are unable to classify 
these schools. 

How School Characteristics Affect 
Improvement Efforts 

In general, both unfocused and systemic 
restructuring initiatives can be found in a diverse array 
of schools, regardless of where they are located and 
what types of students they enroll. The map shows 
that systemic improvement efforts are widely 
distributed around the city. Both pre-reform 
achievement arxl the economic composition of the 
student group are unrelated to the type of 
improvement efforts found in schools. Among the 
schools considered in the analysis (i.e., the 86 percent 



Schools with a Systemic Restructuring 
Approach 




School Improvement Approaches 
and Small Schools 



Schools with K«wer than 
350 Students 



Twbe mor* 

1.75 
1.50 




1.50 



1.75 
Twio* tM« 



■ UnfocuMd (nHalivM Q Sctm imtwm ol both 
Q Sy»(«mic rMtruduring 
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of* the system with pre'reforra achievement 
significantly below national norms), the schools with 
unfocused improvement efforts had average 1989 
IGAP scores of 184, and the schools now in the 
systemic group were at 188. Similarly, the average 
percentage of low income students in the schools in 
these two groups were virtually identical. That is, 
systemic approaches to school improvement are 
evident in the poorest schools as well as in relatively 
more advantaged ones. In general, the opportunities 
provided by PA 85*1418 for school improvement have 
b<!en equitably accessed by schools across the system. 
A few differences are worth noting, however. 

School 9iz0 

Small schools (those with fewer than 350 



students) are 1.25 times more likely to be pursuing a 
systemic approach to improvement compared to all 
other scIksdIs. They are also 1.25 times less likely to 
pursue an unfocused approach. Thus, we have further 
evidence of positive effects of small school size. 

Racial CompoMition 

The racial composition of the school is the only 
student backgrourxl factor that differentiates school 
improvement approaches. Predoadnately 
African* American schools are 1.25 times more likely 
than other schools to have some features of both 
unfocused and systemic approaches. Predominately 
Hispanic schools, in contrast, are less likely than 
others to have an unfocused approach and more likely 
to be pursuing a systemic agenda. Again, we find 



School Improvement Approaches and School Racial Composition 



Predominately AfHcan-AmM-lc«n Schools 

(over 85% African- Amefican) 



Prodomlnatoly Hispanic Schools 

(over 85% Hispanic) 



Twic«nx>r* 

1 75 
1 SO 
1 25 
Equily 

1 25 
1 SO 
1 75 
Twic« 



Twiot mort 

1 75 
1 50 
125 

Equally 
lfc*V 

125 
1 50 
1 75 

TWiC« lM« 

lii*v 




Predominately Minority Schools 

(over 85% mixed minonty groups) 



Twiccnnort 

1 75 
1 SO 
1 25 

1 25 
1 SO 
1 75 
Twic« lM« 




Twic* nx>r« 

1 75 
1 50 

1 2-> 

Equaly 
lik*ly 

1 25 

1 50 

1 75 

Twic« (m* 



Racially Mixed Schools 

(from 15% to 30% white) 




Twtc« Im 
lii*>y 



Integrated Schools 

(over 30% white) 
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evidence of a particularly favorable set of reform 
outcomes in predominately Hispanic schools. 
Integrated schoob display a pattern similar to that of 
the Hispanic schools except for a strong 
underrepresentation in the "some features of both** 
category. The more racially heterogeneous schools 
("predominately minority** and "racially mixed") arc 
more likely to have an unfocused approach to school 
improvement. Since they are also more likely to have 
adversarial politics, we have further evidence that 
schools with a diverse minority compoeiition have a 
somewhat less favorable set of refonn outcomes. 

Student Mobiltty 

Onc-foiirth of the Chicago elementary schook • 
have a mobility rate of over 45 percent. These schools 
seek to educate a transient student population with a 
changing parent community. Not surprisingly, these 
schools are more likely to be unfocused or mixed in 
their school improvement approach and less likely to 
follow a systemic agenda. 



School Improvemont Approaches and 
High Mobility Schools 



Schools with Mort than 45 Percent Mobility 



Twioo mors 
1.75 




1.25 
1.50 
1.75 



TwiC8 less 



m Unfocusfid inrtalivdc ^ Some features of both 
[3 Systemic restructuring 



V, Testing the Basic Logic of the Chicago'School Reform Act 



Using the composite indicators developed to 
classify schools in terms of their school politics and 
school improvement types, we formally tested the 
validity of the "means-ends** linkage assumed in the 
Chicago School Reform Act (PA 85- 1418). Docs 
enhanced local participation lead to systemic 
restructuring efforts and sustained attention to 
instructional improvement? 



Politics and School Improvement 

We anticipated three salient connections 
based on results from the case-study synthesis 
project. The connections were validated by 
statistical analyses of Consortium survey data on 
the entire school system. 



Key Links in Chicago's School Reform 



Expanded 
Local 




Participation 





Adoption of a 




Systemic 




Restructuring 




Approach 





Sustained Effort 
at 

Instructional 
Change 
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1. Adversarial politics inhibits systemic 
restructuring efforts and leads to unfocused 
approaches. 

This connection is based on the observation that 
sustained conflict about power tends to dominate the 
activity of those involved, and consequently, 
diminishes the school community's ability to engage in 
meaningful improvement efforts. Of the schools 
classified as having adversarial politics, over 80 
percent report unfocused approaches to school 
improvement. Given the extent of conflict present in 
these schools as reported by principals and teachers 
over a two year period, it is difficult to imagine how 
systemic efforts involving wide participation and 
discussion could be possible. 

2. Consolidated principal power will also tend to 
inhibit systemic improvement efforts and lesu 
to unfocused approaches. 

The statistical analyses also support thus 
propositioa although ni^ as strongly. In schixils where 
principals "nin the shm',** teachers Jind parents tend 
to remain largely uninvolved in school reform Jind 
engage in little collective discussion alxxil change. 
Without this broad involvement, systemic 
improvements are less likely to cx:cur. liven 
well-intentioned principals cjmnot reform a schx^l by 
themselves. Among the schcx)ls with consolidated 
principal power, 43 percent repi^rt unf(x:used schix^l 
improvement efforts. Another 18 pi'rcent of the 
schools report some features of both unfocused and 
systemic eftbrts. 

3. Schools governed by strong democracy are more 
likely to indicate systemic improvement efforts. 

This connection suggests that a political practice 
that engages a broad base of people who have a stake 
in the local school and who sustain discussion about 
educational issues can create valuable social resources 
to support systemic restructuring efforts. Of the 
schools with strong democratic politics, by far the 
greatest number, 66 percent, show systemic 
improvement efforts. An additional 16 percent show 
at least some features of systemic improvement efforts. 
In contrast, only 9 percent of the strong democracies 
indicate unfocused school improvements. 

Taken in total, these relationships lend strong 
support to the first link assumed by Chicago school 
refonn: Enhanced democratic participation can be an 
effective lever for systemic edixational change. 



School Politics and Approaches 
to School Improvamsnt 



Adv^TMrlal Pollttct 




Consolidated Principal Powar 
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School Politics and School Improvement: Number of Schools Affected 



School Politics 




Approaches to School Improvement 




Unfocused 


Some Features of Both 


Systemic 


Unclassifiable 


Adversarial 
Consolidated Power 
Mixed Politics 
Strong Democracy 


f30 
173 
•22 

: f ■ 

ill! 


301 

.16! 

[21* • • ■ 


2 
[44] 
j42-| 

82] 


2 
24 
13 
11 



— — — Politics tend to block systemic approaches to improverriant (135 schools). 

Qonsolldatd principal authority; systemic improvement approach (44 schools). 

Some democratic politics with unlocused approach to improvement (49 schools). 

Soma denrxwatic politics and some systemic Improvement (1 45 schools). 

'These numbers Include only schools that had an average IGAP of less than 235 in spring 1989. 



We note that 26 percent of the consolidaled 
fKiwcr schools report systemic iniprovenient efforts. We 
had expected this connection to be more limited. 
Three possibilities may account for these fine' ;5. First, 
in every indicator system there is some measurement 
error that causes misdassification. Lcss-than-candid 
responses on the school surveys will tervd to lead to a 
more favorable classification than the school deserves. 
Second, some of these may be schools in transition to 
the strong democracy/syst emic reform category, and 
the data reports maybe uneven as a result. Third, 

School Improvement Approaches and 
Authentic Instruction 



50% 



40% 




there may Ix* an alternative route to systemic reform 
when strong paternal or maternal school leaders use 
the deference accorded them to catalyze 
organizational change. This strikes us as possible, 
although it was not something we observed in any of 
the school sites in the case-study synthesis project. 

School Improvement 
and Instructional Change 

The Consortium*s principal survey contains some 
information about efforts to improve classroom 
instruction. Several items in this group inquired about 
practices associated with "authentic learning," such as 
deep engagement of stixlents in subject matter, 
making students active participants in the leaining 
process, and assessment that emphasizes student 
production of knowledge. Schools with the two 
different improvement approaches vary significantly 
on these items. Sixty-four percent of the systemic 
schools report a moderate or extensive use of 
authentic learning practices. In contrast, only 31 
percent of the schools in the unfocused group report 
similar emphasis on authentic instmction.^ 

The principals* survey also inquired about the use 
of innovative teaching and curricular approaches, 
including the use of cooperative learning grtxips. 
Over one'fourth of the systemic schools report that 
almost all students participate in such activities. For 
unfocused schools, the comparable figure is only six 
percent. In fact, 60 percent of the unfocused schools 
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report that fewer than half of their students 
experience cooperative learning. (This was the lowest 
response available to principals on the questionnaire.) 

Another principals' survey item inquired about 
writing across the curriculum. Again, the differences 
between the systemic and unfocused schools are quite 
stark. Forty'six percent of the systemic schools 
indicate writing across the curriculum for all students; 
the corresponding percentage in unfocused schools is 
only 22 percent. The use of "hands'On** math and 
science in classrooms also differed. Forty'two percent 
of the systemic schools report hands'on math for all 
their students while only 22 percent of the unfocused 
schools do so. In addition, most systemic schools 
broadly utilize hands-on science instruction. Only 27 
percent of these schools report that fewer than half of 
their students are involved in such activities. In 
contrast, 49 percent of the unfocused schools indicate 
such limited use. 

On balance, the presence of innovative practices 
does not ensure greater student learning in systemic 
schools than in the unfocused schools. Innovative 
practices take time and require substantial support to 
be implemented properly. Schools arc stiil relatively 
inexperienced in developing these new approaches, 
and the "book" is still very open on the ultimate 
consequences for students. 

This caveat notwithstanding, these analyses 
support the claim that systemic restructuring fosters 
iastrijctional change. Thus, the second key link 
assumed in the Chicago reform legislation — betwe*?n 
the adoption of a systemic restructuring approach and 
a sustained effort at instmctional improvement — is 
also affirmed. 



School Improvement Approaches and 
Adoption of "Best" Instructional Practices 
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Impact on the Initially High-Achieving Schools 



Our primary focus has been on those schools 
whiwo slandardized achievement scores were 
significantly below national norms prior to reform 
(loW'Hchirving schools). We also looked at how 
rcfonn has affected the other 14 percent of 
rieniontary schools that were near or above 
national norms prior to reform (high-achleving 
scIkhJs). These high-achieving schools prior to 
rofonn are quite different from the rest of the 
s>MiMn. They educate a decidedly more advantaged 
aixl stable population of students. For example, 
only two pt^cent of the high-achieving schook 
liave over 90 percent low-income students; the 
ci>nii>nrHble statistics for the low-achieving group is 
60 ivrcent. Similarly, only two ivrcent of 
higli'iK hieving schools have a mobility rate of over 
45 jXTcent (versus 25 percent of the low' achieving 
stlH)ols). I ligh-achieving schools are also more 
likely to have an integrated stiklent body, and are 
siiialliT in sire. Thirty'two ivrcent have fewer than 
3S0 students; only lOixTcent of loU' achieving 
scliools are this small. 

A first question in regard to high* achieving 
scIk>oIs is whether there is any evidence that 
refiTin has hurl them, A key consideration in this 
res|XTt IS the incidence of adversarial politics. Only 



two percent of the high-achieving schools can be 
classified into this category, which is substantially 
less than for low-achieving groiip. 

In fact, school refonn apjvars to be helping these 
schools. The high-jichieving sch(x>ls are more likely to 
riTx>rt strong deuKvratic iioliiics (45 percent as 
compared to 29 jxTcent for low-achieving schools). 
Similarly thesi' schix)Ls are overwhelmingly pursuing a 
systemic agenda (76 percent) as i^>posed to 40 
IXTcenI for low-achieving schix^ls. 

In general, high-achieving schix)ls confront less 
severe sch^xil community problems arxl hLstoricaily 
havi tended to altnwt some of the Ix'tter teachers 
in the system. Thus, as ret'orin began, they had a 
greater reservoir of human and sixrial resources. 
This has aiparenlly helped to facilitate the 
emergence of strong ilemocratic practices and 
heljvd schix>ls to fivus their talents and energies 
on systematic change. 

!n conclusion, there is no evidence thjit the 
higher achieving schix)ls have been "banned" by 
school reform. The majority, in fact. di.splay 
positive a|^m)aches in both I heir schix)l ix)htics 
and scIkx>I improvemeni. The greater local 
autonomy affordeil by reform a|^x'ars to have been 
seized by these schix)ls anil well used. 



VL A Closet Look at the Experiences of 



y\ctively Restructuring SciiooJs 



Background 

This past spring, the Consortium decided to take a 
cliiw'r Ux)k at six of the most actively restniciuring 
schix>ls in (Chicago. The experiences of each of thi^e 
schix>Ls over t he past three years are complex and varied. 
All are rich in the particulars of their school 
cominuniiies — incltnling stx\:ial i.ssiR's and concerns, 
|x'PkMiahl les, atxi distinctive rc^sixirces. In our first 
analysi::. v)f tlx^ liekl reixirts. we lixiisedon what tlx'se 
s<lxx>Ls have in cixninoii; tlie strong theiiu^ t hit 
chamclmredevelivmotil. tlx* colltvlive sense among 
si lnxJ particiixints aUnil wliat tlx*y have accomplished 
M) lar, aixl wliat still remaiiv* lo Ix' addressed.^^ 



The Unfolding of Reform 

Th0 Local School CouncWB ROI0 

Arguably, the single most imix^ant activity of 
the LSC has been to decide whether to retain the 
original principal or to select a new one. In each of the 
six Kxperiences of Actively Rest met iiring Schools 
(IiARS), the li^C endorsed a person committed to 
students and parents in their community. The LSC^s 
effective exercise of its responsibility to evaluate and 
select a school principal has played a central role in 
catalyzing the improvement efforts underway at these 
schools. 
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How th« EARS Study Was Conducted 



EARS Fieldwork Sites 



The Consortium assembled a team of three 
or four researchers from area universities to visit 
a diverse group of actively restructuring schools. 
During the visits to each school, we interviewed 
the principal, Local School Council and 
Professional Personnel Advisory Committee 
chairs and other selected school leaders. We 
talked to teachers and students and spent 
considerable time observing in a broad 
crosS'Section of classrooms. We also conducted 
focus groups with LSCs and PPACs. In total, we 
logged between 15 to 20 days of conversations 
and observations in each school. 



Once a princi^xil was st^ltxrial (or retainai as at I^ss 
and IlbingtT), the LSCs tended to see their role as one of 
supporting their new letKlers.^^The I^s have taken an 
active role in efforts to iinpmve ptirent and community 
involvement with the school, to encourage parents to 
sujport chiklrcn's learning ai home, to enhanc^* and 
maintain the physical plant, and to improve order and 
safety both inside and oiitside of school. More generally, 
they have helped to focus attention on local needs; on 
some occasions, they have offered creative and efficient 
local solutions to those needs.^^ 

On issues of school improvement planning and 
budgeting, and particularly on instructional 
initiatives, however, it is the principals and teacher 
leaders who are offering direction. To be sure, there 
are many conversations in the LSC alx>ut 
instruction and the need to improve it. And these 
are real discussions; the LSC is not just a puppet. 




Nevertheless, it is generally clear that the direction for 
these improvement initiatives starts with the 
professional staff. 

In sum, the Local School Councils in the EARS 
schools are vital institutions. They are definitely an 
important part of the ongoing discussion about the 
improvement of the school community, and they help 



Descriptive Information on EARS Sites 



School 
Name 


Community 


Enrollment 


Grades 


% 

Afncan- 
Amencan 


% 

Hispanic 


96 
Asian 


96 
White 


96 Limited 

English 
Proficiency 


96 Low 
Income 


Composite 
IGAP 
1989 


Bass 


Enqlewood 


777 


RK.8 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


97 


163 


Ebinger 


Edison Park 


305 


K-8 


7 


36 


4 


53 


10 


44 


212 


Field 


Rogers Park 


1150 


P,K8 


43 


37 


10 


10 


31 


69 


210 


Hefferan 


Austin 


652 


K-8 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


95 


169 


Hoyne 


Calumet 


221 


K-8 


98 


2 


0 


0 


1 


53 


246 


Spry 


South 
Lawn dale 


1357 


K'8 


3 


96 


0 


1 


51 


100 


174 



ERIC 
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The Successful Unfolding of Chicago School Reform 

Key Elements 



1. Active Local School Council Roh 


4. Longer-Term Focus: Strengthening the 


♦ Select a principal commincd to st»Klcn!s 


TecLnical Core 


and parents and then su|'>jx)rl this 


Hire nualitv new faciiltv 


principars efforts 


^ "Encourage** some teachers to leave 


<^ Take an active role in efforts to improve 


Build a team compatible with the evolving 


parent ami cornnuinity involvement, to 


vision of the school 


enhance physical plant, and to improve 


^ Support individual teacher initiative on 


order and safely 


instructional imorovement 


^ Iindorse initiatives by principals and 


Mnvp toward mnri" ^iKtainpH cpfior^l^u.MHf* 


teachers for instnictional improvement 


staff development 


2, FacilitativB, Inclusiva Principal 


^ Promote professional community among 


the faculty (providing time and a place to 


Laathrahip 


meet, a committee structure for offe Ing 


^ Make their past exfvrience in the system 


input, access to resources and authority to 


now work for their schools 


act, and support for effective group 


^ Reach out to both parents and staff to get 


process) 


more involved 




Articulate a vision'in'Outline of how "this 


5« Strong External Connections to 


can be a good school for our kids and our 


Support School Development 


families** 


V Princioals havp tif*^ to nrofp^^ional 


V I*ncourace sustained conversations and 


networks and key associates to support 


activity among both parents and faculty 


their work 


that further develops the vision 


*•* Teachers have numerous connections to 


Committed to quality standards and 


local colleges and universities for staff 


willing to engage conflict to advance them 


development and instructional 


❖ Derive moral authority from public 


improvement 


rhetoric; "Everything we do is for the kids" 


<♦ Schoob have established institutional ties 


3. Principals' Key First Steps: A New 


to support their development including ties 


to local social services, recreation facilities. 


Image for the School and a Renewed 


and businesses 


Sense of Agency 


♦ Become highly visible in the school and in 


6. Strategic Use of Discretionary 


the community 


Resources 


^ Focus on identifying pressing problems that 


❖ Strong coupling of budget and school 


can be solved quickly 


improvement plans 


Use new symbols (e.g., school logo, 


An initial focus on environmental order 


stationery, uniforms) to distinguish the 


(e.g., improving safety and cleaning up the 


"new school** and mark individual 


school), replenishing basic school supplies 


membership 


and instructional materials, and some 


Offer a distinctive voice, a broader 


add'On programs 


conception of the schooKs responsibility for 


Over time, increasing allocatioas for core 


children, their families, and the local 


instructional improvement 


community 




^ Frequently remind both parents and 




teachers, "Look at what we have 




accomplished . . . together wc can make 




this place toter.** 
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out where they can. They are certainly not» however, 
"telling professionals what to do.*' 

Principml LmmdhrMhip 

The key feature that stands out as most important 
in IIARS sclvH)ls is principal leadership. All have 
devclo|x*d gixxl working relations with their LSCs» 
grounded in a sensitivity to local needs and a 
commitment to an inclusive process with open 
communication across the school community. 

HAl^S principals share only one background 
characteristic — all hwl prior administrative 
experience, including a stint at Pershing Road. ITiey 
indicated in o*ir interviews that the krwwiedge. 
experience, and pt^rsonal contacts gained through this 
work were important resources that they were now 
using for their schook. 

When we shift our attention to observations about 
leadership style and personality, the base of 
commonalities among the six principals expands 
significantly. Prior to reform, it was widely assumed that 
principals were in good standing if they kept the "lid on** 
afifairs in their own building (i.e.» if few problems bubbled 
up to the district and central office), and if they followed 
the major dictates and initiatives coming down from the 
central office. This vertical orientation, where principals 
looked up to the central administration for direction and 
approval, has been reorient cxl under PA 85-1418 tou'ard 
a much more horizontal focus on the ideas, concerns, 
and initiative of parents, teachers, students, and 
community members. 

Teachere, LSC members, and stiKlenls all told us 
about the commitment and compassion of these new- 
school leaders. These principals* enthusiasm, 
optimism, and pjission for improvement draw people 
into the school and bring life to its mission. Each 
principal, in his or her own way, articulates a 
vision-in' out line of how "this can be a good school for 
our kids and our families.** Many of the princip-als* 
everyday social interactions, Ixxh in the sc1xk)I aixl in 
the community, involve remiivling |vo|ile of what the 
school is alxxit. They discuss the kitxls of intellectual 
and social experiences that are gocxl for children, the 
kinds of adults who make up a good faculty, the ways 
that teachers should relate tostiKlents and their 
parents — in general the kind of community iastitution 
this school should be. They invite conversation alxxU 
each of these ideas. They are willing to articulate a 
strong stance and to engage in conflict if that is what 
it will take to move the sch(x>l forward. Organizational 
change is not easy, but these principals are 
unwavering in their core IxMiefs, and they intend to 
persist. 



PrincipalM' Firtt Steps: Image and Agency 

Often in marked contrast to their predecessors, 
EARS principals are highly visible in their school 
communities. These contacts provide them with 
opportunities to communicate personally their 
"vision-in-outline** for the school. They also get to 
know people arxl become familiar with their issues and 
concerns, both personal and school related. Some 
individual problems can be remedied quickly and 
provide an early signal "that things here are different 
now.** Other concerns may take longer to address. 
Nevertheless, by being open to people and new ideas, 
these principals signal a commitment to an inclusive 
school politics. This is an important first step in 
moving the school from centralized bureaucratic 
control toward becoming a more broadly particijrative 
local institution. 

EARS principals also attend to the symlxilic facets 
of organizational life, using them to promote a sease of 
membership in a school community. They go to some 
lengths to mark their school as a distinctive place, 
possibly with school tee shirts, jackets, or uniforms. 
They might promote a school logo, buy new 
stationery, or have business cards printed for the 
faculty. In the past, a highly centralized system 
deliberately sought to enforce uniformity in the 
schools. Now these schools seek their own 
distinctiveness, their own organizational image. 
Through these symbolic facets, EARS principals are 
trying to create a sense of affiliation and eventually a 
collective ownership and responsibility among 
students, parents, and teachers toward this school as 
"our place.** 

We note that each principal has a distinctive 
voice. Each speaks to a particular vision for his or her 
own school community. At Hefferan, for example, it is 
a commitment to nurture and care for children in the 
two square blix:ks surrounding the school, to shape 
their will to learn and to educate ihem all. At Spry, 
the school is to become a central institution of a 
strengthened community life that expands civic 
participation and reclaims the public spaces of the 
neighborhood from drugs, gangs, arxl violence. At 
Ebingcr, it is a constant focus on quality in everything 
they do and in involving everyone in the process. 

Despite these different visions, however, there are 
two key commonalities. First is the changing character 
of the sch(X)rs relationship with parents and the local 
community. One notices strong encouragement for an 
expanded parent presence in the school, a broader 
conception of the schooPs responsibility to care for 
children (as well as to educate them), antl the |xish (or 
the school to be responsive to the local community. 
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Second, at the core is a commitment that "everything 
we do is for the kids.** This acts as a unifying force 
promoting a politics of common interest in school 
improvement. 

Taken together, these principals* actions and 
words encourage an increased engagement by 
teachers, parents, students, and community members 
with the schoc^rs improvement efforts. All six of the 
EARS principals are seeking to instill a sense of 
agency — especially among parents and teachers — 
by reminding, **look at what we have already 
accomplished.** In the past, both groups often had 
been alienated from the local school. They had little 
reason to believe that they could make a difference or 
that anyone would really care if they tried. Now. 
EARS principals are engaged in a sustained, conscimis 
effort to convince parents and teachers that "tc^ethcr 
we can make this place better.** 

Attacking thm Technical Cora 

Enhancing the human resources of the school. 
These principals set a high priority on developing the 
human resources of the school. They employed a mix 
of three strategies: providing staff develojMiient of 
existing faculty; hiring quality new staff; antl removing 
|X)or- quality teachers. 

Prior to reform, faculty were usually assigned lo 
schools by the central office, and most principals had 
relatively little influence in these decisions. The 
Chicago School Reform Act granted principals the 
right to select new teachers, an option each of the 
EARS schools has aggressively pursued. Some of the 
additional discretionary monies provided by refomi 
have been used to create new positions and hire new 
faculty. Some staff were "encouraged** to leave, 
providing more opportunities to hire new people. 

EARS principals spoke at some length about the 
attention given to the hiring process. The principals 
searched for good people to recruit to their schools, 
checked references and past teaching experiences, antl 
descril)ed carefxilly crafted interview protocols. They 
saw themselves not just hiring a grade level teacher or 
a subject matter specialist, but rather building a 
fficiilty team compatible with the vision of school 
community that they sought to promote. Teachers 
had lo be gooil at what they were supposed to teach, 
but they also had to care about the community and its 
childrea to be able to act as positive role models, and 
to have broader interests that might engage students 
beyond the classroom. Personnel selection can Ih' a 
powerful tool in guiding a faculty toward a more 
coherent vision of aschcx)l cominunily. EARS 
principals are actively using this UxJ lo restnicture 



their schools. Here again their "vision- in- out line** for 
the school plays an important role in guiding action. 

Complementing this attention to hiring good, 
new staff is enthusiastic support for enhancing the 
capacities of individual teachers. Encouraging 
teachers* professionalism represents another 
important aspect in their overall efforts to reform 
their schools. Discretionary resources are made 
available to cover workshop fees; classroom 
coverage is arranged if needed. Upon return to 
school, teachers are encouraged to talk to their 
colleagues about what they learned and how it 
might be relevant to their improvement efforts. 

Increasingly, advocates for systemic reform are 
emphasizing efforts that engage whole segments of a 
school faculty (e.g., all the primary teachers, or all of 
the upper'grade teachers of mathematics) around a 
siLStained program of teaching improvement in a 
particular subject mat ter,^^ Although we observed 
some of this, staff development even in these schools 
still primarily involves disconnected pockets of activity 
which do not yet reflect a coherent plan of school* 
wide instructional improvement. 

It is important to set the current status of 
instnictional improvement efforts in EARS schools 
within a larger organizational develcpment 
perspective, however. Past research has shown that 
real school improvements have an evolutionary quality 
and rarely follow text-book formulations of strategic 
planning.^® From this perspective, the plethora of 
individual activity serves an important purpose in the 
early mobilization for school restructuring. Along with 
new faculty, this individual staff develcpment offers a 
conduit for introducing many new ideas into the 
schcxil. Some of these ideas may flourish and bring 
depth to the school vision; most, however, will 
probably just disappear. Even so, through these 
activities faculty are working toward new rK)rms of 
infonnalion seeking and constant improvement. Thus, 
the principals* encouraging faculty to go out and 
pursue new ideas represents another important aspect 
of initiating the restructuring process. 

The third stratxi of human resotirce develipment 
involves "counseling out** weak staff. As principals 
entered their respective schools, they conveyed an 
openness to p(*ople and real interest in sharing 
authority for the scIkxM and its improvement. 
Although they accejMed disagreement alxxit ideas, 
they remained resolute alxxil the standards of (juality 
they expected. Those who fell short atxl were 
unwilling or unable to improve were "enetxinigeil to 
leave.** This encouragement tmk several forms. EARS 
principals have been highly visible in th(Mr schixils and 
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in classrooms. Weak teachers were quickly put on 
notice that the teaching behind a closed classroom 
door is no longer the norm. Uneasy with this new- 
scrutiny, some decided they would be happier 
elsewhere and looked for another teaching position. In 
some instances, principals might have changed a 
teacher to a less desirable assignment, another signal 
that "you might be happier elsewhere." 

When such counseling fails, principals may 
initiate the E'3 process for faculty termination. They 
complained that this procedure is cumbersome and 
time consuming, and that they do not receive the 
support of the central office in the process. 
Fortunately, it is often not necessary to follow the 
process through to termination. A principals signaling 
of resolve in this regard may be sufficient to encourage 
someone to leave. Moreover, this process has a ripple 
effect. As the weakest are counseled out. others are 
put on notice that the principal is serious about 
moving the school forward. Further, as new staff enter, 
camaraderie can grow around the emerging school 
vision. Peer pressure begins to form, and the faculty 
embraces new quality standards as their own. 

In sum, human resource development has been a 
core concern in all of the EARS schools. To date at 
least, the main strategies for developing better teaching 
have been to hire better teachers and to counsel out 
the weakest members of the faculty. The EARS 
principals recognize, however, that more still needs to 
be done to improve classroom practice and to create 
more coherent instructional experiences for children. 

Developing professional community. In addition 
to developing the capacities of individual teachers, the 
EARS schools have also directed considerable 
attention to promoting professional community. 
Traditional school organization fostered isolated 
teacher activity and provided few opportunities for 
shared work. In the EARS schools, time has been 
created for teachers to meet, places have been made 
available for them to congregate and talk, and 
resix)nsibilities have been devolved to them. 

Each of the EARS schools has developed specific 
committee strictures to support teachers* greater 
engagement in organizational life. Since much of this 
activity occurs before and after school and on 
weekends, some school discretionary resources have 
Ix^en used to partially remunerate teachers for this 
extra work. Most faculty now participate in some 
manner. Although some committees work better than 
others, these stnictures piovide extensive 
opportunities for faculty participation in school'bascd 
decision making which is seen as key to expanding 
ownership for the resulting plans. Interestingly, the 



What Does It Mean for a Faculty to Be a 
Profession's Community? 



Increasingly^ good schools are described 
as professional communities where staff share 
collective responsibility for student welfare. 
The idea of the whole scho<4 as a professional 
community continues to evolve. Here is one 
description of the key features of a whole 
school professional community being 
developed by the Center on Organization and 
Restructuring of Schools at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison (Kruse and Louis, 1993). 

In a professional community, there is: 

Reflective dialogue: Conversations occur 
about important educational issues or 
problems. A regular feature of these 
conversations involves the application of 
new knowledge to local problems. 

❖ De^privatization of practice: Teachers 
engage both individually and collaboratively 
in examining their teaching behaviors. This 
open and public examination of practice is 
rooted in the desire to improve. 

Collective focus on student learning: In 

addition to a focus on materials and 
instructional techniques, there is sustained 
attention to tangible evidence of what 
students are actually learning. That is. an 
outcome orientation accompanies the 
emphasis on improvement of practice. 

❖ Collaboration: Schcx^l development 
activities have collective consecjuences. 
Collaboration goes Ix^yond collegialily to 
mean shar.'d work. 

❖ Shared notms/values: Professional 
communities share beliefs about pro|XT 
concern for stixlents in arnl out of class. 
Faculty maintain that all students can learn 
and are of equal value; faculty share 
responsibility for student development 
beyond academic achievement; and they 
have an obligation to keep learning aUxit 
teaching. Most generally, faculty share a 
commitment to being a professional 
community. 
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Professional Personnel Advisory Q^mmittee (PPAC) 
is not the sole structure through which teachers can 
voice their views. Each school has evolved its own 
governance forms specific to its circumstances. 

Teachers from all six EARS schools are quite 
aware of this emergent professional community. They 
indicated that they now have a good relationship with 
other faculty members or that their school provided "a 
cooperative environment.** "camaraderie.** or "a 
family-type atmosphere.** Many said that teachers in 
their school work together, sharing ideas and materials, 
communicating, and cooperating. Many attributed this 
increase in cooperation and sharing to reform. 

Much of the onus for initiating a professional 
community again fells on the principal. Prior to school 
reform, principals "ran their schools," in many cases in 
an autocratic fashion. It is not surprising that faculty 
in such schools were distrustftil and suspicious. Thus, 
it falls to the principal to reorient the climate and 
create a sense of agency for teachers. A strong signal 
from the principal that things arc "different now. For 
this school to improve, we must work together** is 
important to initiate the development of a professional 
community and to sustain it in its early phases. In 
such instances, principals have used the power of their 
role to expand professional participation and empower 
others. 

External Connections to Support School 
Development 

School restructuring is a difficult organizational 
task. Each EARS school has engaged an extensive 
array of connections to individual faculty at local 
colleges and universities, foundations, the business 
community, and resources within the central office to 
provide guidance and sup^rt for theii organizational 
development efforts. In several cases, these 
connections have turned into long'term institutional 
tics that focus broadly on supporting development of 
the school community. 

Most of the EARS principals have also established 
extensive supports for their work. Several have taken 
advantage of summer leadership programs and 
participate in one or more networks of CPS principals 
organized around the city. All have also formed their 
own personal connections to individuals in the school 
system — other principal colleagues and local faculty 
who provide both advice and support. 

Teachers in EARS schools have also established 
numerotis connections with varitxis staff devekipmcnt 
and instnictional improvement efforts at local colleges 
and universities. In the |yasl. it was c^ften very difficull (or 
faculty in arca collides and universities to work with 



Chicago schools. A cumbersome centralized review 
and clearance process teixled to discourage local 
initiatives. Interested university faculty often turned 
instead to nearby suburban school systems. Significant 
changes have occurred here in the last few years. 

Each Cl^ school now operates within a diverse 
marketplace of staff and organi2ational development 
services. A substantial portion of EARS principals* 
time is spent brokering these various connections and 
acting as entrepreneurs for their schools. Some 
services are purchased with discretionary funds at full 
price from the for-profit market; others are often 
subsidized in part or in whole by foundation grants or 
core college and university funds. Responsibility for 
integrating these diverse offerings into a coherent 
system of instructional guidance falls largely on the 
shoulders of the principal aixi staff. 

Strategic Use of Discretionary Resources 

The new monies provided to schools as part of PA 
85'1418 have played a key role in initiating reform. By 
transferring increasing amounts of state Chapter 1 
fiinds to local schools to spend at their own discretion, 
a significant resource was made available to advance 
local school improvement efforts. These state Chapter 
1 funds supplement federal Chapter 1 funds and other 
categorical funds received by many schook. 

Deperxling on the number of low-irKome 
stiklents served, schools vary considerably in the 
projxution of their budget they derive from 
tliscretionary sources. Among the six EARS schools. 

Percentage of Chicago Public School 
Operating Revenues Coming from Local, 
State, and Federal Sources 




20% 



0% i ♦ « I 

1IW iwt tflte tm 




Whil« individual schools havo b«n«fitt«d from 
increased allocation of stato Chaptar 1 funds, tfia 
overall sttita funding to Chicago has daclinad in 
relativa tarms. In just thraa yaars. tha state's 'share* 
has dropped from 47 percent to 37 percent 
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Fiscal Resources Redirected 
under PA 85-1418 



^ PhKcd a capon central office 
administrative expenses. 

❖ Introduced school-based budgeting 
process. 

❖ Required that base funds be equitably 
allocated to schools. 

Increased discretionary revenues to 
schools with high percentages of 
disadvantaged students. 



Illinois. The second is the minimum level of per'pupii 
spending needed for a basic education — ^$3,898 — 
according to the Illinois Task Force on School 
Finance. The base funding at both Field and Spry does 
not reach the $2,600 standard, and only Ebinger aivl 
Hoyne have enough base funding to surpass the 
Illinois Task Force s minimum level. Thus, four out of 
six of these schools need to draw on their 
discretionary funds for basic school purposes, such as 
textbooks and art and music programs. 



1993 Pei^Pupil Allocations 
by Funding Source 
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Spry receives the highest portion, 40 percent, from 
federal, state, and other categorical funds; Ebinger 
receives the lowest portioa less than 10 percent. 
Translating these percentages into per-pupil 
expenditures, in 1993 Ebinger and Hoyne received a 
little over $400 per pupil from these sources; Field 
received $700; Bass and Hefferan received about 
$1,300; and Spry received over $1,600 per student. 

Although the level of discretionary funding is 
substantial, schools have had to dip into some of these 
monies to meet basic education costs. The display 
"1993 Per-Pupil Allocations by Funding Source** 
compares the base funding for EARS schools against 
two different standards for minimum per-pupil 
funding. The first is the 1992*93 General State Aid 
(GSA) per* pupil foundation of $2,600. which is the 
amount guaranteed for each public school student in 

Percentage of 1993 Budgets Coming from 
Base and Discretionary Funds 
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Use of federal Chapter 1 funds.These funds, a 
major discretionary resource in three of the six 
schools, continue to be used as they were prior to 
reform (largely for staff salaries for pull-out programs 
and self-contained remedial classes). Little 
reallocation has occurred to advance these schools* 
improvement efforts. Principals complained that 
Chicago's slowness in px!rmitting whole-school 
Chapter 1 programs has constrained their action. We 
also note that reallocation of these funds can be 
potentially problematic for a school because these 
monies currently support specific staff who may have 
been in the school for some time. In other words, 
reallocation can require personnel changes. 

Use of state Chapter 1 and other categorical 
funds* E Alls schools budget roughly 60 to 80 percent 
of their categorical funding each year for human 
resources. This itKludes additional teachers and 
teachers* aides to reduce class size, teachers for 
after-school programs, and specialized professionals 
such as scx:ial workers and psychologists. Other large 
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categories of expenses include textbooks, equipment 
and supplies, computers, and staff development. 

Over the past three years, budgeting decisions in 
EARS schools reflect school leaders' efforts to improve 
the school environment, to attack immediate 
problems in the school community (e.g., safety), and 
to begin to address human resource needs and 
instructional change. Generally, allocations flow from 
the School Improvement Plan (SIP). At Hefferan. for 
example, to meet the systemwide goal of raising 
student achievement, school leaders decided to 
incorporate computer assisted learning (for which they 
purchased a computer network) and invested in staff 
development. Teachers have received in-service 
trainirtg on writing across the curriculum from the 
Illinois Writing Project, whole language instruction, 
classroom management, assertive discipline, 
cooperative learning, and the IBM Write to Read 
program. ITiey also invested in new initiatives in 
science, foreign language, and creative arts. 

In implementing its School Improvement Plan, 
Ebinger began by replenishing material needs, such as 
bookshelves, tables and chairs, and computers. 
(Ebinger also incorporates computer^ assisted 
instruction in reading, writing and language arts, 
mathematics, and reasoning.) In 1992. they began to 
shift their emphasis away from equipment, budgeting 
more for textbooks, math manipulatives, and 
instructional materials for a variety of other subjects. 
In 1993. they continue to budget for instructional 
materials, but have augmented allocations for staff 
development. In fact, this pattern could be seen in 
four out of the six schools. 

In general, state Chapter 1 funds have brought 
significant resources to these schools to help finance 
reform. Although there are constraints on these funds, 
the schools have found ways to link spending to their 
SIPs arid to provide the school and the teachers with 
the tools needed to bring about systemic improve^ 
ments. They have also played a very important role in 
regenerating the schools image and in creating a 
renewed sense of agency among local participants. 
Without these funds, it is hard to envision how the 
progress observed to date possibly could have occurred. 

Views from the Classroom 

Ultimately, change efforts initiated by li^Cs, 
principals, and teachers should directly or indirectly 
affect instruction and children's learning. To examine 
the nature of teaching, the social relations in the 
classroom, and opportunities for student learning, we 
observed reading and mathematics lessons in the first 



and third grades and social studies and nathematics in 
the sixth and eighth grades. We observed 40 teachers 
in a total of 52 lessons. 

In about three-quarters of the classrooms across 
all sbc schools, students were actively involved in the 
learning process. These classrooms were comfortable 
places; teachers had established open and supportive 
relationships with their students, and classroom 
activities were often quite spirited. With a few 
exceptions, students behaved well. 

Looking across a range of grade levels and 
subjects, we found a wide variety of classroom 
activities. Some of these were responsive to students* 
linguistic background and culture; others built on 
students* experiences and incorporated multicultural 
understandings. Hands'On activity occurred in all 
schools, and some teachers organized students into 
cooperative learning groups. We also observed the 

An Example of Classroom Teaching 



We obser\'ed a develoj')mental class which 
was specially designed for kindergartea first 
grade, or even second grade students who were 
not yet "ready" for primary level instriKZtion in 
reading and mathematics. The lesson began with 
counting by twos, fives, etc. on number lines 
that surround the room. The teacher quickly 
moved into a discussion of date, time, calendar, 
weather, and seasons. She asked questions like, 
"What would come next?** "How could we write 
that?** "Will someone put that on the board?** 
Moving to the next activity, the teacher took 
out a box of pictures. Students selected a 
picture, stated the letter the word starts with, 
and placed the picture in a pocket with the same 
letter on the front, which was located on a 
free'Starxling board. A little later, a group of 
upper grade special education students and their 
teacher joined the class. Students were organized 
into five groups with older and younger students 
mixed together. Each group represented a vowel 
sound. As the teacher played a song on the tape 
recorder, the children listened for their vowel 
sound. When they heard it. they stood and 
repeated the sound. 

During the interview afterwards, we learned 
that these two teachers had been working 
together for a month or so. This kind of 
collaboration is not typical of most schools, but 
it is now encouraged in this school. 
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inclusion of special education students in regular 
classroom life. For the most part, we saw thoughtful, 
didactic iastruction occasionally mixed with more 
innovative methods. 

In the remaining quarter of the classrooms, the 
teaching and lean* -ng activities were more 
troublesome. In some cases the academic content was 
minimal and fragmented, and the instruction was 
uninspired, monotonous, and dreary. In these lessons, 
there was virtually no attempt to relate content to 
students* own experiences. Students participated 
dutifully, but there was little energy or spark in their 
responses. In a handful of classrooms, teachers dealt 
harshly with the students, publicly rebuking them for 
the smallest infraction. In general, many EARS 
schools have taken significant steps towards 
redesigning instmction, but these efforts are still new 
and have not reached all teachers. 

Teachers' Views 

Virtually all of the 40 EARS teachers interviewed in 
the six schools expressed positive feelings about school 
reform. Most felt that reform generally, and the School 
hnprovement Plan (SIP) more specifically, had a positive 
effect on their school and on their teaching. They 
described this impact in a variety of ways: a change in 
focus toward new or more clearly articulated goals; more 
resources and/or materials; and new or additional 
programs. They sensed increased cooperation, 
communication and teamwork between teachers; more 
opportunities for input; and increased parental or 

Teachers' Comments on Reform 



"77u' school mpr(X^eineixt thing has dom a lot to 
improK^c teachers* perceptioixs of themselves and hoic 
effective they are in school You look all over the 
school and you unU see that there are things in place 
that uere not there Ixiore, and they are entirely a 
cot\sequei]ce of the panidpatiort'* 

am seeing a lot of changes being made. I thir Jc they 
are good, 1 feel in some cases like someone who has 
just started teaching for the first time. I am really 
exdted, I am, about the changes. I truly believe that 
they are for the best.** 

"Alivel Movement, moifement fonvard, certaiidy not 
movement backumd. A freshness in the dr. T/iere is 
a sense of cooperation.** 



community involvement. Under these circumstances, 
it is iK>t surprising that they also reported improved 
teacher morale. Many teachers credited the principal 
with bringing about these changes. 

Teachers generally indicated that they had been 
involved in developing their SIP and that this was a 
positive experierKe. Most often, this involvement took 
place on design teams or other planning committees. 
Several teachers indicated that involvement in 
planning the SIP was instrumental in empowering 
teachers and the community. 

A key indication of teachers* sense of personal 
well-being is how they feel about their jobs. When 
asked what it's like to teach in their school, they 
spoke in glowing terms about their work, their 
colleagues and their children. 

Teachers' Comments on their Work 



"Well, I love it here. I do. I enjoy uKrrking here, mth 
people that I hoi^e been uvrWrig mtk I nwan, 
et;er>one is very cooperative and, h'ing iw\e hi^re, 
everyone is very helpful to n\e. And the childrm are 
wonderfid. I mean^ I really like it here, so I h^'e no 
compldius whatsoever.'* 

"I think that sometimes it's trying, trying at times, 
very c/uzHenging, very intriguing, modmting. . . .BiU 
most of all I t/un/c it*s very reuwrding. I think that it's 
a very po^tive atmosphere. ** 

"Ihe most reu^arding thing I have ever done in my 
life. ... I never have had so much joy as seeing these 
kids work ... It is just a fantastic joy and an honor.'* 



Students' Views 

StudentM' Social Development 

Generally, the field staff were struck by the 
pleasant and cheerftil demeanor of students observed 
in the hallways and classrooms. Of course, there were 
some i Kidents of teachers disciplining students and 
peers not getting along, but overall we found the 
children to be easygoing, friendly, good-natured, arxl 
happy.^^ 

Students emphasized that their school provides a 
*'safc haven** for those who live in neighborhoods 
where gang activity and drug dealing run rampant. 
Students at Bass, Hefferan, Spry, ard Field were 
t^pecially vocal about the dangerous streets they walk 




on the way to and from school. A significant number 
of these students mentioned they had witnessed 
incidents of violent crime and drug dealing in their 
neighborhoods and remarked that they do not even go 
outside to play after school or in the summertime 
because it is too dangerous. 

Students' Comments on Safety 



"There's a lot of stuff happemng, so we cant feel 
safe in the neighborhood. People fitting and people 
shooting. Gangs everywhere , . . oiaside they sell 
dnigs and aU that stuff . . .but it's sure safe up in the 
school.** 

''Our parents iuon*t let us go outside because all these 
gangs are outside, and they don't want us to get hurt. 
And we dont want ourselves to get hurt, so we want 
rmre police, more security {in our neighborhood].'* 

"There's a lot of gangjbanger'- aroimd the house. 
There is not problems around [school]. Around my 
house it's like every day you hear on the news that 
tlus person got shot by this place. Most of the places 
are close to my house.'* 



Students spoke with appreciation of their teachers 
who "really listen" to their problems and anxieties 
about growing up. Some teachers encourage them to 
write daily journals about their experiences, arxl 
others offer personal support or see that troubled 
children get help from the school's staff. 

We also found that children generally felt 
comfortable with and supportive of their peers. One 
feature contributing to the generally positive social 
relations at the EARS schools is the wide range of 
extracurricular activities and after-school programs 
available. Students clearly enjoy participating in these 
activities. ITiese programs also provide arwDther 
context for positive adult-student relations as well as 
occasions for students to interact and cooperate with 
peers from different backgrounds. 

StudentM' Acathmic DBvBlopntMt 

The vast majority of sixth arxl eighth grade 
students interviewed reported that their teachers had 
high expectations for students. At the same time, 
students felt that teachers really cared about them and 
gave them extra help to succeed. Students also 
indicated that they were rewarded for their academic 
success. Some teachers called students* parents to tell 



them about their child's achievements. All EARS 
schools have honor roll lists prominently displayed in 
their hallways, ceremonies to recognize high-achieving 
stixlents, arxl classroom bulletin boards displaying 
exemplary student work. 

Students' Comments on Their Teachers 



"(The teacher] gets upset if you dont do the best 
that you can. She says, 7 know* you can do better. 
Now look at these grades and stop fooling around. 

"IMy teachers] expea you to be the best that you 
can be. And keep trying as hard as you can. If you 
don% then they push you,'* 

"/ try every day because she's always eru:oi4ragiing us. 
We have aU kinds of class slogans, like we never say 
7 can*t. * We always say 7 can. * And she says that no 
one is dumb. My teacher uill actually come and 
tutor and nmybe have a conversation uith you, 
becaitse she knows you re not working hard.'* 



The majority of students interviewed expressed 
high levels of satisfaction with their schools. They 
appreciate the support antl caring they receive from 
adults. They understand that academic sikccss is 
valued, and they hold these values as their own. The 
overall school climate is characterized by a 
commitment to learning. Together these factors 

Students' Comments on Their Schools 



"/ teU my parents whiat w did here in scliool every 
day, and I teU them that I am okay in this schiool and 
I dont want to change schools." 

"TTiis school is i^cry nice. I really like this sdyod i<?ry 
rnt^h. / wouldnt Uke to chai]ge. My mom was thinldr}g 
to change me, put me in a private sdiaol. lyut I don't 
want that. I just want to stay in this school.'* 

*'U}ie the old principal had som strict rules, but like 
hie didnt follow it, thou^ with (the iiew principal] 
they do. Ihis Inew] princilxd is better, much better. 
Because our school luis gotten more better, you 
hww. Ihere's no gang problems no more. Nobody 
fights like uith other people. Ihey don't bring guns, 
no kruves . . . And the teachers are makir\g it a good 
scliool. It's getting Ix'tter and better and better here.'* 
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combine to provide a challenging and caring context 
for urban children. 



Short-Term Impact of Reform 
on Students 



Short-Term Impact of Reform on 
Students 

Student Engagement 

One of the first areas in which we might expect to 
see some positive impact of reform in actively 
restructuring schools is improvement in student 
engagement. In addition to the student testimony 
already described, we have also looked at some 
possible quantitative indicators. 

In principle, as schools strengthen their 
environmental order, they become more engaging 
places for students. Attendance should improve. With 
a heightened sense of membership in a valued school 
community, mobility should also decline as parents 
make rational calculations that it is worth some effort 
to keep their children in this school. Similarly, 
assuming that the school has some excess capacity, we 
might even expect an increase in enrollment as 
information begins tO circulate around the community 
that the school is improving. 

All of the EARS school had relatively high 
attendance rates when reform began, and we 
distinguished no significant changes since reform. 
Ebinger. Spry. Hoyne. and Hefferan have maintained 
attendance rates hovering around 94 percent. Bass 
and Field are a bit lower in the 91 to 92 percent range. 
While there is some room for improvement in the 
latter two schools, attendance at the other four was 
very good initially. 

Turning to mobility rates and school enrollments, 
ue observe some positive signs. Substantial declines in 
student mobility have been reported at Ebinger arxl 
Spry. Bass and Hefferan also show marked declines. 
The mobility at Field has remained relatively the same 
as before reform.^ At Hoyne. student mobility took a 
jump in 1992 after having remained very stable at 
around 22 percent firom 1989 through 1991. During 
1992. Hoyne initiated an Options for Knowledge 
program that brought about some short term changes 
in the student enroUment.^^ In terms of student 
enrollment. Ebinger. Bass, and Field show increases. 
Hoyne and Hefferan have remained stable, and Spry 
shows a marked decline resulting from its efforts to 
rediKe overcrowding. 

Academic Progrett 

Reducing the number of students held back was 
an explicit aim of PA 85-1418. All six schools have 
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showTi a drop in retaining students, with the declines 
particularly sharp at Hefiferan, Hoyne, and Spry. This 
pattern holds generally for the CPS.^^ Many more 
Chicago students are now proceeding along with 
others their age than prior to reform. 

Finally, as noted earlier, short term trends in 
student achievement are not very informative at this 
point. There are also difficult technical issues in 
judging school progress from these data as bo,*^h the 
relatively high levels of student mobility and the 
substBntial change in retention confound efforts to 
draw inferences about "whether schools are getting 

Principals' Voices on 
Student Achievennent 



better." A separate report on this topic will be 
forthcoming later this year. 

In terms of the EARS prirKipals, however, they 
believe they are seeing some improvement in test 
scores. The principals at Bass, Hoyne, Ebinger, and 
Spry volunteered their own evidence about increases 
in student achievement. Moreover, by their words and 
actions, they clearly indicate that raising student 
achievement motivates most everything they do. 

Summing Up 

Not surprisingly, EARS principals speak proudly 
about how far they have come, but they are also 
realistic about how far they still have to go and what it 
will take to get there. No one believes that the job is 
done, or even nearly done. When asked about future 
priorities, each principal spoke in his or her own way 
alxxit staff development, improving instruction, 
creating a more humane and caring environment, 
de\'eloping more authentic and rigorous learning 
experiences forchildrea and further strengthening 
ties to parents and the community. 

The work at Bass began prior to reform and, in 
some ways, this school is farthest along in the process. 
They have a stable professional community that 
appears to works well together. The increased 
autonomy and extra monies made available as pari of 
reform have made it easier to pursue itnprovement 
efforts that prior to reform might have demanded 
"creative insubordination** to sustain.^^ At the other 
end of the scale. Field, Mefferan, and Spry were 
among the most troubled schools in the sysietn prior 
to reform. The organizational deveK^MUoni that has 
bt*cn accomplished there in just a few years has been 
quite remarkable. Our independent judgments in this 
regard are amply supported in extended testimony 
from many local participants, including parents, 
teachers, and students. All agree that reform hiis been 
a very positive experience. 

Virtually all of the refonn efforts have startal undcT 
the direction of the current principals. They have 
brought a distinctive style of leadmhip, helping to guide 
their school organizations in ihc iraasition from rigid 
central control to collective democniiic enablement m 
both the professional conimunily and the kx:al 
community. They have relied heavily on iht* suppt)tl, 
encouragement, and leadership of many parents and 
local community members. A growing numlHi* of 
teachers are also now taking on impi^rtanl leadership 
roles within each of these schools. In many cases, ihesi^ 
schools have made creative and effective use of thtMr 
discretionary resources to catalyze these efforts. 



EARS principals recognized that there is still 
more to do with regard to improving student 
achievement, and they are certainly not satisfied 
with the status quo. Mere are some of their 
comments about current and future priorities: 

Carlos Azcoitia at Spry: 'We are focusir^g 
extensively on stxderu assessment und hou' do u'e 
re^l;y ded with the /GAP a^^d ITBS. I have been 
emphasizii^g that U'<* iwed to inte^ate the basic skills 
iiuo teachii\g of dl std^ject matter . . . Ijist year w 
have seen this gradxud im{no^vir\n\t ni test scores. So 
w are closer to what we woidd like to be and are 
lool<ir]g for ways to coiuiiuie to grou\ Testir]g is a part 
of the system, and we to be d^le to deliver . . . 
hnproivn\eiU is a gradud process. We are rw( going to 
see mracles here. But we are wortdng on the process , 
aiul sustaiw\g the process, and we are encouraged by 
what we /wtvsem'* 

Don Amlerson at Ebinger: "So our scores are 
goii\g to go up, but we have started uith the 
kindi'rgartiyers four years ago, so you figure it can be 
a iui]e year cycle . , . We know the test scores are 
importatit. We go into each year saying, We want 
an increased but we are also not going to sacrifice 
the entire child*s existeiKe just to get a higher score, 
it all has to be part of having wU-rounded children." 

Nelda Hobbs at Field: '*School reform says we are 
supposed to be at national norms. As a team we rr\et 
ai\d agreed we cannot nxeet that. Let*s be realistic. 1 
have 200 new kids who speak no Engiish and that 
has an impact . . . Everything we do focuses on staff 
devebpment and impactir^g student achievevnerU 
because the two are redly inseparable.'* 
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Nevertheless, reform is still a very fragile process. 
It could easily be undermined in several ways: a 
change in school leadership as a principal moves on to 
new opportunities; a sudden loss of resources could 
mean the disintegration of effective new initiatives; or 
a reduction in staff could force out many of the new 



school leaders and disrupt the professional 
communities that are just beginning to form in 
individual schools. In short, the hopefulness and 
enthusiasm found in these schools must be tempered 
by the larger external realities m which each of these 
schools exist. 



VII. Interpretive Commentary 



In concluding this report, we offer a perspective 
from the local and national research community. 
Specifically, the remarks below have been assembled 
from reactions to an earlier version of this report 
offered by Steering Committee members of the 
('onsorlium on Chicago School Research and by a 
national group of researchers who advised on this 
study. 

As a matter of course, the C^ons'-Ttium dcx\s xvM 
argue a particular policy position. Rather, it seeks lo 
provide infonnation to diverse audiences alx>ut the 
status and development of school improvement efforts 
in Chicago. The Consortium maintains that good 
policy emerges through fair competition of ideas 
informed by the best available evidence. Key to this 
process is an active discussion abotit the progress and 
problems of Chicago s schools under refonn. The 
commentary presented below is offered in the spirit of 
stimulating more conversation alxxit next stejis. 

Is School Reform Working? 

There is always great interest in asking the 
"thumbs up/thumbs down" question. In terms of 
the perspective guiding this evaluation — ^Is the 
restructuring of the Chicago public school system 
evolving in ways that can lead to major 
improvements in student learning? 

We answer **yes.'' 

We estimate conservatively that of the schools 
most in need of change, where student assessment 
reports are significantly below national rx)rms, 
onc'third have developed strong democratic 
parliciptUion within their school community that is 
now focused on a systemic approach to whole school 
improvement. In addition* perhaps another third of 
the schools share some of these characteristics but are 



not as far along in the organizational change process. 

But the question remains, "Is this a lot or a 
little?** Judged against the aims set out in the Chicago 
School Reform Act (PA 85-1418)— ^hat all sch(X)ls 
should reach national norms within five years — it is 
clearly not sufficient. As noted earlier, however, 
virtually any plan for restructuring Chicago's schcxils, 
regardless of its conceptual merits or the level of 
resources coimnitted to it, would fail against this 
standard. A quick scan of the early progress of other 
urban districts engaging in system restnicturing offers 
si^)ering testimony to the immensity of the task. 

Such cross-district comparisons are tempting but 
ultimately uasalisfactory. Each system restructuring 
has its own Ic^ic and, during the early phases of 
deveU^ment, can be jiidged fairly only against that 
Ic^c. 'I he major premise of PA 85-1418 is that 
enhanced participation at the schcx)! community level 
will leverage the systemic restructuring needed to 
sustain improvements in teaching and learning. Our 
analyses indicate that enhanced participjuion has 
emerged in many schools. Where this has iKCurred, 
fundamental organizational changes are highly 
likely, and "best** instnictional practices are now 
being introduced. Many Chicago schawls apjXNir to be 
moving through an organizational development 
process coasistent with the means-ends linkages 
assumed in the legislation. Against this standard, we 
judge the first phase of PA 85-1418 a success. 



Next Steps for Schools Pursuing 
Systemic Change 

Even in the most actively restnicturing schools 
that have taken advantage of the opportunities 
prcyvided by reform, the job is not done or nearly 
done. In the eiwi, the key issue is student 
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acliicvcment. Additicsnal supports are needed if the 
ttiitial progress is to culminate in substantially 
improved student learning. 

Actively restructuring schcx>ls are heading in a 
pnxlnctive direction. Conditions have been created in 
many scKx^ls for substantial improvements in classnx)m 
teaching — matcriab have been assembled, new strategies 
are being tried new ideas have been introduced, and 
ix*rst^nal su^iport for change is offered by both principals 
and parents. Nonetheless, by local participants* accounts, 
siulent achievefnent. while perhaps improving, is still 
not what t hey would like it to be. 

Majc*' advances in student learning 
depend largely on enhancing the expertise of 
teachers. Our national research advisors agree that 
unless t hew is far great er invest ment in helping teachers 
to improve their craft, some advances in student 
achievement are possible, but the big jumps will likely 
remain elusive. At this point, the constraint becomes 
teachers* knowledge of their subject matter, of studmts* 
learning pnxesses as they engage this subject matter, 
ami of the jvdagogic techniques most appropriate for 
leaching It to diverse groups of students. 

Past studies of innovative math and science 
pn>grams are (]nite telling in this regard.^ With 
considerable pt*rsonal effort, teachers can adopt new 
ctimcular materials and instnjctional techniques. 
WhethiT \hcsc cbinges generate the type of learning 
envLsional, htwever. Is anoth(*r matter. "I Linds'on 
science** pn^grams can provide a lot of hantls-on work 
with inatenaLs but very little science. vStudents can have 
lots i>f exjvnence with "estimation activities** in 
programs em|ihasi2ing "mathematics for understanding** 
Uit never lesirn how to distinguish a gtxxl estimate from 
a bail i>ne or hi>w to make a lx*tter one. 

Issues raised: The scale intensity, 
and duration of the staff development 
needed greatly exceed current prac- 
tices. A meaningful redress is likely to 
require a far greater commitment of 
resources. It may mean consideration 
of new roles within schools to assist 
the development of teachers' craft. It 
may also necessitate new organiza- 
tional arrangements to supply sup- 
port services to schools. 

♦ 

Current limits on teachers' time constrain 
how much more improvement can occur. 

IVvelopments that have already occurred in actively 
rc^triKturing schtx>ls have required increased time 



commitment from teachers, assumption of larger 
responsibilities within their school communities, and 
engaging in many new activities all in addition to an 
already full teaching day. These demands are only 
likely to increase as more attention focuses on changes 
in instruction that require teachers to abandon the 
well'tried. past practices and move into an 
uncomfortable terrain of trial and error. 

Issues raised: Until now, restructur- 
ing schools have relied heavily on 
teachers' good will to volunteer extra 
time and have sometimes used discre- 
tionary resources to partially remuner- 
ate these additional efforts. A more 
regular means for assuring sustained 
participation of school faculties is 
needed. 

At root, a normative shift is required. 
Schools must be seen as learning or- 
ganizations, not just for students, but 
also for adults, where intensive, 
sustained efforts at improvement of 
practices become a regular part of 
school life. 

♦ 

Individual teacher development may not 
produce the kind of school change demanded 
unless it is also accompanied by incentives 
that channel this individual initiative toward 
collective action. School restnicturing aims to 
enhaiKe both the coherence of instruction across 
subjects and grades and the coherence of the overall 
social environment. It calls for schools to become 
ediKativc communities that afford substantial benefits 
to participants but also make demands on them. That 
is. systemic school change involves not only new 
stnictures for decision making but also new norms for 
professional work. For teachers, this means that some 
of the individual discretion that has terxied to 
characterize the privacy of teaching behind a closed 
chissroom door must now give way to more 
collalK)rative, coordinated efforts to enhance learning 
opix^rt unities for children. Tor a school, this meaas 
that a faculty is no longer just a collection of 
individually certified teinrhers, l)ut rather a professional 
team that has l>een assembled and developed to work 
pnxluctively as a team. 

/S5U0S raised: Extant collective 
bargaining agreements, school code, 
and system policy need to be re- 
examined with an eye toward develop- 
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ing incentives (and removing barriers) 
for the collective development of 
school faculties. It must also be recog- 
nized that sometimes a particular col- 
lection of staff who happen to be at a 
school cannot function as a produc- 
tive work group. External consultation 
with conflict resolution and group 
process can help. Reshaping the com- 
position of the faculty may also be re- 
quired. The latter is a particularly 
nettlesome issue because it touches 
on concerns about faculty tenure and 
protection of individual teachers from 
arbitrary administrative action. 

While the aim of reform is to create 
self-guided school communities, we should 
not underestimate the effort involved in the 
transition from a system where school 
development was a centralized responsibility 
to a new organizational order where this 
expertise and capacity exists within school 
communities. On balance, it is important to 
recognize that school development is a new function 
for local school professionals. Neither teachers nor 
principals have typically had much prior cxporieiKo 
with it» and the skills needed here arc not nonnally 
included in their professional development prc^ams. 

Reform argued that schools need the freedom to 
establish programs that are responsive to local 
concerns. Further, the effective exercise of this 
freedom helps to foster a sense of local ownership and 
collective commitment that is an important part of the 
life blood of the actively restructuring schools. None 
of this» however, vitiates a second reality — many 
schools also need siistained outside support to use 
their newly gained freedom effectively. 

Issues raised: Decentralization has 
created a need for a new infrastruc- 
ture to support individual school 
development Future policy must con- 
sider how to create this support while 
both valuing local initiative and also 
recognizing the broad array of exper- 
tise, knowledge, and skill that schools 
need in order to develop. The central 
control of the past was problematic, 
but so is a hands-off approach that as- 
sumes that somehow each school will 
figure out what to do on its own. 
♦ 



Individual schools need an investment 
strategy for use of discretionary resources. As 

noted in our analysis of actively restructuring schools, 
large sums of money have been spent on materials, 
equipment, ard additional staff. While these 
allocations appear to have been well spent, greater 
priority must be given to investments in improving the 
competencies of staff and their ability to work as a 
professional community. Expenditures on materials, 
equipment, and new programs can easily be justified as 
"for the kids.** The payoffs from professional 
development, including efforts to help staff work 
better as a team, are less tangible. In the end. 
however, we return to our field observations and 
indicator analyses — simply adding more programs, 
more people, and more things won*t make a school 
good unless the capacities of teachers to work with 
these things and people are sul)stantially improved. 

Issues raised: For all of the current 
talk about technology, education is 
still fundamentally a social process of 
adults engaging children around sub- 
ject matter. If we want better educated 
students, schools need to invest more 
in the adults who teach them. 



Strategies to Stimulate 
Initiative in the Schools Not Yet 
Touched by Reform 

Our analyses indicate that a quarter of 
Chicago^s elementary schools have unfocused 
improvement efforts and operate under 
consolidated principal power. Neither the parents 
and loc J community nor the faculty have been able 
to take advantage of existing opportunities to 
organize collective action toward systemic reform. 
Given these local political conditions^ it seems 
unlikely that these schools will initiate the needed 
organizational changes on their own. The same 
thing can also be said of the four to tiine percent of 
schools that still confront sustained conflict. A 
coordinated external response is needed liere. 

Enhance the leadership capabilities of 
current principals. A major finding of our study of 
actively rcstnictiiring schools was the importatKe of 
facilitative, inchKivt% visionary principal leadership. Like 
teachers, principjiLs need sustained support and 
opportunities for professional development. Fortunately, 
there are alreatly a numlx*r of organiiations and 
progrnms in t he city that seek to support principals 




IxTsonally and help them develop their craft. There is 
i\\iio a growing number of principals within the system 
who have established expertise guiding school 
development under PA 85-1418 and who can 
eftcctively mentor others. 

Issues raised: At the moment, these 
principal support services rely largely 
on external funding, are uncoordi- 
nated, and do not necessarily reach 
those principals who might benefit 
most. Another key area for policy con- 
sideration is how to maintain the sys- 
tem of supports and connect them 
with principals who need the support. 

Enhance the capacities of LSCs to 
effectively exercise their responsibilities with 
regard to principal evaluation and selection. 

Three of the EARS schook were among the worst in 
the system when reform began. The changes that have 
occurred in these schools in the past two or three years 
are quite remarkable. In each case, the LSCs decision 
to recruit a new principal and to make a wise choice in 
this regard marked out a new direction for the school, 
A change in school leadership is sometimes the needed 
catalyst for organizational change. 

Issues raised: Over the next two 
years, LSCs must evaluate their cur- 
rent principal and make a critical deci- 
sion either to retain or to recruit a 
new one. No citywide capacity cur- 
rently exists to assist LSCs in exercis- 
ing this most important responsibility 
wisely. Moreover, since substantial 
turnover is a regular feature of most 
LSCs, this assistance will be needed 
as a standing capacity. This is another 
new function created by reform that 
needs to be addressed. 

❖ 

Developing a pool of new school leaders. 

For those schools committed to a change of 
leadership, there is a need for qualified principal 
candidates. The initial pool when reform began was 
quite large and talented. Given how demanding 
principals sec their role under reform, that 300 new 
principals have already been hired since reform, and 
that many more will be needed in the next two 
years, a strategy must be implemented for constantly 
building this talent pool. Moreover, the uniqueness 
of the Chicago reform poses special problem here. 
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School leadership in Chicago makes distinct ive 
demands onprincipals^skills. 

Issues raised: In addition to support 
for the professional development of 
current principals, systems are also 
needed to identify, recruit, and pre- 
pare future Chicago principals. The 
emerging teacher leaders within the 
system represent a large potential can- 
didate pool. Structures to help these 
teachers become formally certified 
and to connect them with some of the 
more successful current principals 
and principal leadership centers 
would be one productive develop- 
ment. 

❖ 

Unless some outside influence is brought 
to bear, many of the school communities 
currently left behind by reform may not 
initiate a systemic improvement process on 
their own. In schools with consolidated principal 
power and unfocused in^rovement initiatives, both 
the current LSC and existing faculty groups tend to be 
wt^ak. Attention must focus on how initiatives for 
change can emerge in these communities. Parent and 
community activism from a neighborhood-based 
organization is one route. Helping school faculties to 
organize can also be an effective assist. Last, if 
initiative for change does not emerge within a school 
community, under PA 85-1418 the central 
administration has an affirmative responsibility to act. 
While our analysis of the state of school reform 
documents remarkable progress, nonetheless upwards 
of 83,000 of Chicago's children still attend elementary 
schools left behind by reform. 

Issues raised: A variety of groups, 
including the teachers' union, local 
colleges and universities, and other 
business and civic groups, could take 
a constructive role in this regard. The 
system also needs a capacity to com- 
bine governance intervention with 
school development in its most trou- 
bled schools. 

Systemwide Concerns 

In order to maintain school leadership, we 
must listen to what the principals tell us. 

As noted in the introduction, several provisions of 
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PA 85' 1418 were deliberately formulated to reshape 
the principakhip in Chicago. As the Consortium 
reported in Charting Reform: The Principals* Perspective 
in December 1992. this has largely succeeded. Reform 
has brought many new leaders into schook. It has 
changed what they do and how they interact with 
parents, their local community, and school staff. Our 
report on the Experiences of Actively Restructuring 
Schook has fiirthe^r documented the key role that 
principals can play in initiating systemic reform in 
their buildings. 

These observations cause us to return to the three 
major concerns voiced by principak in Charting 
Reform: the Prirvipds* Perspective. First, when asked 
about their concerns, the principak replied, "Reduce 
the administrative burden.** Second, they said they 
need more time and more support for staft 
development and for their own professional 
development. Third, they also complained about the 
difficulty of removing incompetent teachers and the 
lack of system support for this process. 

On the personal side, appropriate recognition 
im\ rewards for principals also require more attention. 
As a result of the changes briMight alxxit by reform, 
princiirak' career piith within the Chicago Public 
Scliook remains uncertain. IVior to refonn, a principal 
ciHild aspire to inovr up into the central mltninistra' 
tion, hut thill career rotile has now largely dlsaiv 
peared. The main avenue currently available for 
increased res|XMisil)iliiy, slalus. atid remuneration 
involves leaving the sysleiii. 

Issues raised: Again, reform poses a 
new problem for the CPS. How will 
Chicago create career opportunities 
so that it can hold onto its current 
school leaders, so that they can insti- 
tutionalize change in their schools and 
assist other principals to pursue these 
aims in their school communities? 

Chicago needs an accountability system 
for schools and students. The first Consortium 
report, almost three years ago, analyzed the school 
system's need for an information system to monitor the 
progress of individual school improvement. This need 
remains as pressing today as ever. Further, central to 
such a system is valid infomiation for jiKlging trends in 
schools' efforts to improve student learning. Neither the 
current Illinois GoaU Assessment Program (IGAP) nor 
Iowa Tests of Hasic Skills (fl'BS) program provides the 
kind of infonnation sclvool communities (and tlie larger 
public) need for making such judgments. 



Chicago needs a new accountability system for 
gauging school and student progress. This system must 
signal clearly to students, their parents, and school 
professionak the knowledge, skilk, competencies, and 
basic dispositions that are valued for all of Chicago's 
children. It must be capable of providing regular 
feedback to local participants about the school's 
progress with regard to these student outcomes. It 
must support the efforts of individual schook to create 
local assessments tailored to local needs. It must ako 
provide information about whether schook are making 
changes in their day'to-day practice that will likely 
lead to future student improvements. 

Talay, the CPS spends in excess of $5,000 per 
pupil per year. Its current primary quality control 
system, the information provided by the ITBS, 
consumes about $3 per pupil per year to purchase and 
score. In a system seriously committed to 
improvement, this gross imbalance between service 
expenditure and quality control must be redressed. 

•ues raised: Creating a new account- 
ability and reporting system is not a 
trivial task. It will require several years 
to develop fully the necessary proce- 
dures and instruments. A transitional 
plan between current operations and 
the desired future system will prob- 
ably also be needed. The final plan 
will surely demand a substantial com- 
mitment of new funds to implement. 
Even though the tangible benefits 
from a new student performance 
accountability system will take a few 
years to materialize, it is essential that 
the system invest now in that future. 

School reform and improvement activities 
are more likely to be productive in small 
schools. Many efforts are currently underway to 
create smaller organizational units through 
schools'Within'Schools, and even chartering new 
schools. Our results certainly support these new 
initiatives and encourage further policy considerations 
in this area. 

Issues raised: A modest system in- 
vestment of funds to stimulate further 
initiatives here could have quite favor- 
able costA)enefit returns. This might 
take a variety of forms, including tech- 
nical assistance to schools pursuing 
school-within-school options or initiat- 
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ing grants to provide venture capital 
for teacher entrepreneurs to form 
new, small schools. 



Tha Fragility of Reform and the 
School Fiscal Crisis 

While we are greatly encouraged by what we have 
observed in actively restructuring schools, we are also 
struck by the fragility of these improvements. The loss 
of effective school leadership, a reduction in funds 
that support the new restructuring initiatives, or the 
\oss of recently hired teachers and aides who staff new 
programs could quickly eviscerate these gains. 

Much of the first phase of reform has focused 
on rebuilding a sense of agency among both parents 
and professionals with regard to neighborhood 
schools. It is their ivillingness to commit personal 
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1 . C/ttcflgD Tribune (1988). James D. Squires, the Tribune 
editor at the time of the series, made this statement in the 
pre&ce to Chicoff) Sdxools: "Worst in Am^riai" ( 198S). 

2. SceBrodt (1988). p. 1. 

3. These data and other selected statistics were reix>rted by 
Moore (1990), 

4. This stntnnem tils o comes from the preface to Chicago 
Sckxyh: Worst in Aiiu^riai" (1988), 

5. Althotiith schools wore rcqtiired to generate their first 
school improvement phins in 1989-90, there was 
neither time norKuidimce for this prtxes'^, and the 
resultant ikKUtnents hinl little real content. See 
Department of RewNirch. Hvaluatic^n and Planning, 
Chiciigo Public Schools (1990) for the analysis of the 
content of School Iinprovnnent Plans. SceHaston and 
St(xey (1990) for adescrijXlon of first-year LSCs, 

6. Sec for example lx>uis and Miles' (1990) accounts of 
high school improvement efforts, Caner (1980) reports 
that it took a minitmim of five years toeffcxt 
measurable improvements in the New Haven 
Connecticut schools in which he worked. 'ITie now 
highly touted alternative sch(X)Ls in Plstrkrt 4 in Ni*w 
York City evolved over a jx»riotl of ten to twenty years. 
Thus, even in these "best casi^.**orKsmi2ati(Vial change 
took many years to materialize fully. 



effortt and the growing collective enablement of 
school communities that are most at risk now in the 

current fiscal crisis. All that has been accomplished 
in schools over the last four years could easily come 
unraveled in a few short months. 

The fiscal solution must assure some stability to 
the system over the years ahead. Budget crises have 
dominated school reform throughout much of its first 
four years. There is only a limited number of 
important issues that top leadership in any 
organization can entertain at any one point in time. 
Unless fiscal issues are moved to the back burner, the 
school system may never devote sufficient attention to 
how it might best support the work of schools. 

Substantial efforts have been made to 
restructure schools in (Thicaga Inadequate financial 
support at this time would have only disastrous 
effects on these budding initiatives. 



7. The synthesis was undertaken by an unusual 

collaboration between two Consortium members: the 
Center for School Improvement at the University of 
Chicago (CSl) and the Chicago Panel on Public School 
Policy and Finance. For the past three years, these two 
organizations have bet^n engaged in two se{>aratecase 
study projects involving twenty -two Chicago 
elementary schools. In both projects, staff have 
attendixl a large number o^ LS(>, II' AC. and other 
sch(X)l nuTtings and events since the start of refomi. 
I'hey have alsoconducti^l iniervii^s with principalis, 
with \Ml and PPAC. chairs and representatives, and 
with meinberji oi .scIuk>I fiicultk's, parents, and 
community niemlx^rs. 

To (k'velcv this fr{«now(Kk, fk^ld workers firom CSI 
and the Panel collalx^ratixl on a synthesis of their 
ol)servatk)as nbait the nature of l(x;al sch(x)l 
governance and improvement efforts. They reviewed 
each of their case st^idy schools in terms of the base 
conditions at the start of reform; the role of parents and 
community members, the principal, and the school 
facuhy in local decision-making; and the emerging 
cai^acity of the school to initiate and sustain 
improvement efforts. They also invitetl the paniciixttion 
of researchers who were evaluating the C^l^'s (treating 
a New Approach to Learning (CANAL) project and 
researchers from the North Cmtral Regional Iklucation 
Laboratory (NCRHL), who conduct (xl ca«» sttklics for 
the School Finance Authority. 'Ihese individuals 



reacted to the emerging frameworks for describing local 
school governance and school improve njent based on 
their own observations and experiences, 

8. See Hasten et al. (1 991) Charting reform: The teachers 
turn and Bennett et al. (1992) Charting reform: Ihe 
principals' perspective. 

9. This was formally defined as a composite IGAP score of 
less than 235. 

10. Sec for example Ball (1987) and Blase (1989. 1991). 

11. For a general discussion of these issues, see for example 
Barber (1984) and Evans and Boyte (1986). In the 
specific context of school improvement, see Kaiz (1987. 
1992). Barber's distinction between weak and strong 
democracy is especially relevant to this analysis. The 
label for the fourth type was specifically chosen in 
recognition of this. 

1 2. For the purpose of analyzing political activity in this 
context, we have relied heavily on a recent report of 
the Chicago Panel on Public School Policy and Finance 
which developed a ft-amework to describe differences in 
governance approaches among Local School Councils. 
Each of the four approaches — limited excessive, 
moderate, and balanced — shares many characteristics 
with one of the types described in this report. This 
report's firamework differs because the Panel focused on 
LSCs. Here, we are looking more broadly at an entire 
school community, and especially at the role of teachers 
in governance and decision making. See Easton et al. 
(1993). 

13. For further discussion see Easton et al. (1993). 

14. These cl^sifications are based on a statistical technique 
called discriminant analysis. The upper and lower 
bound estimates were established by varying the 
probability of a correct classification. By setting the 
probability very high (0.90) we have a lower Ixxmd 
osliniate. In contrast, the upper bound estimate derives 
from setting a somewhat lower classification probability 
(0.75). Ibr fiirther details, see the companion technical 
re|xirt. 

1 5. Seven of the case -study synthesis schools were 
catiT^orizcil as having maintenance politics. Only three 
of those, hov^ wer, had sj^ring 1989 IGAP averages 
below 235. Thus, our case basis for validating indicators 
for this ty|X' was small. In acUition. the distinctive 
chariicter of Internet ion among the sites of power here 
is (juite subtle hiuI difficult to tneasure through survey 
HiH*stl(<vs. (](n\se(|uently, we are unable to determine 
prtvls*' iH^rivnii^i's d sthcMis in thU category. 

16. I'or this (li^ri|Xlve Miction, a pr(4)jibiliiy of 0.82 (ihe 
mldiiolnt iMMwerti 0.75 and 0.^)) wm aUimm \t\ ihe 
disi riminant muilyslK tocltihsily sihools 

17. rh<»se rml(»4 are hiwetl on pr(4)nl)llity theory, 
r*xhnicHlly, ihry are the pf(4»ahillly that a h Ii(K)1 is a 
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panicular type given that the school has a certain 
background characteristic dividtxl by the overall 
probability of a school being that type. In etiuaiion (on«: 

Prlt:ypei |c/wr«,tmsfl'Cjl/Prlj^peil 

For example, the ratio for adversarial schools in the rebiiively 
advantaged income category (less then 50 jx^rceni k)w 
irKXxne) is computed by dividing the percentage of 
schools with less than 50 percent lo%v income students 
that are adversarial by the percentage of adversarial 
schools in the populatioru Thus, ratios which are greater 
than one imply overrepreseni alien, that is, a higher 
percentage within the type than in the population; ratios 
less than one imply underrepresenialion. 

18. For a poignant ethnographic account of children 
growing up under these conditions see Kollowilz 

(1991) . The context for this research was the west side 
of Chicago. 

19. The role of social capital and the importance of 
functional communities to the work of schools is 
developed in Coleman and Hoffer (1987) and Colenum 
(1988). Closely related ideas can alsobe fcxind in 
Comer (1980, 1988). 

20. The notion of a systemic approach to school 
improvement has been discussed in variety of places. 
We use this term in the sense defined by Fullan (1991) 
and Louis and Miles (1992) to include changes both in 
the organizational structure of schools (including how 
decisions are made) and in the culture of the 
institution. Vor a discussion of sysirtnic reform from the 
perspective of slate policy, sec Smilh and 0*Day 

(1992) . Also check recent works by Elmore (1993), 
Mun^hy (1991), Liebemian (1990), and 
Darling-Hammond (1990). which all s|x»ak to this issue. 

21. Again, we used a discriminant analysis base^^ on the 
schools from the case-stixly synthesis project to develop 
the classification fiirther. Probabiliti<^ of 0.90 and 0.75 
were used to estJiblish the lower and up^wr bounds 
resjx'Ctively. For more details, see the companion 
technical report. 

22. The sjxsrifk; survey items usetl here were drawn from an 
inventory compile*! at the Center on Organization and 
Restructuring of Schools at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. We wish to acknowkxlge the assistance of 
Fred Newnwnn for the use of these materials. 

23. Sec IVnnetl et al. (1992) Charting Reform Ihe prindpds' 
perspeaiw for a hill descri|Hion of the categorization. 

24. This S4*cti(fi evolveil out of coniplex process to which a 
large numl)er of individuJiLs have contributed. It began 
with individual case dehriefings on each school by the 
iW\i\ .staff who visited that school. A ''first cut" report 
outline (*volv(xl out of a six-hotir Svmday meeting in 
early Apnl in which moKt of the field staff participated 
al(ng with a ft*w core ('(nsorttiun staff. In creating an 
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intc^jratecJ and intcrinctative framework for these 
colltx'ttxi ol)servations, wc have also drawn on oiher 
extant scholarship on school change and rostnjcturing 
(DaHing-Hanunond. 1990; Elmore. 1993; Fullan. 1991; 
Liebenuan. 1990; Laits and Miles. 1990). In this latter 
regiird. we are especially indebted to the Center on 
Organization and RestriKturing of Schools at the 
l.'niversity of Wisconsin -Madison. This (ratnework has 
lux'n moBt directly influenced by emerging observations 
from the work of Kent Peterson, Fred Newmann 
(Onter Director), Karen Seashore Loiiis. and Gary 
Wehlngi*. Observations by Mary Ann Raywid from case 
sludu^ of alternative schools in New York City have 
also pinyetl a sign iHc ant role. 

25. As ixirt of negotiating access to each school, we 
giiaramixxi anonymity to individual teachers and 
stucVnts. As a resuh, we have decontextualizeti tetK'her 
and as well as student comments. Princiixils were aware 
that the ()artici()ating schwls would bo nanunl in the 
re|x>rt, which meant that they too would be idmtifuxl 
by name. Not mentioning individual tetichers and 
siudi»nis by name only reflects our confick^ntiahiy 
agreements; it docs not imply iheir ccmiribuiicTis to 
their schools or the significance of their kleas arc any 
k*ss important. 

26. The I^C's role was not an ex|?licit fcvus in the liARS 
stutiy since extei^ive documentation already exists in 
the Panel and the CS\ stiklies. Ihe main thnist oi ilie 
FARS project was vn the de\'el(HMnent o( in.MriKii«inI 
improvement and the factor* that contribute ton. I'm a 



more general treatment o( high-perfonning coimciLs 
and the fiill range of i heir contributuTis to schiX)l 
improvmeni stv liastui et al. (1993). 

27. I'or discussidi of engaging broader panici|)iiti(ii in 
sy^temk change, six* for example WeisUvd (1991) and 
Tafel and IVrtani (1992). Sex* also Darling- 1 Imumond 
U989), Smith and O'Pay (IWO): Ci^hcn. Mclaughlin. 
& TallH^rt (19<)3); Liule and McUughlin (1993). 

28. Set* Unas and Miles (1990), also bulian (IW2). 

29. To gain a sense of st iKlnils* exivrrnci^ in actively 
resinicturingsch(X)Ls, we inlervit^wod small grou|i«i o( 
sbcih and eighth grmlers who were in the classes we 
ol>seived. Alxxit 7S sliuk'nis. dividixl alnxit evenly 
biiwtxMi \yoys and girls, were iniervH*wcxl. 

30. Persona I ccMinnunk alien with the princi|xd has rats<xl 
ciuc»sii(iif. alnxit the accunicy of these data at I'ield 
Sch<x>l. 

3 1 . Personal communkai itxi w ith schcx)| prmcipal. 

32. Stv the "Hata lVx>ks" o( the ( :hicago Panel. 

3 3, Morris, Oows^mi, P(Xier-(.iehrie, and Ilurw iiz (1984). 

54. I'or stiKlies of the early implementation t^f I he (^iliforniii 
Mai hematics P'raniework, stx* articles by nail, (x^hen, 
l\iers(Ti, Wiemers, and Wilstxi in the hall I9^X) Issue 
of luhicatioiud livdaatUyn aiui Policy Aiudysis. For 
eviihiatiixi stinlii^ of hands -en -science, sex* Niition;il 
(filter for Improving Science hducatkm, (1989). 
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Background 



The Consortium on Chicago School Research is an independent 
federation of Chicago area organizations which have come together 
to undertake a range of research activities designed to advance 
school improvement in the city and assess the progress of school 
reform. It aims to: 

❖ Encourage broad access to the research agenda setting 
process; 

<• Advocate for the collection of systematic information on the 
condition of education in the city; 

Collaborate on selected studies; 

❖ Assure high standards of quality in research design, data 
collection, and analysis; and 

❖ Promote wide dissemination and discussion of research 
findings. 

The Consortium is deliberately mulii- partisan. Its membership 
includes faculty from area universities, research staff from the 
Chicago Public Schools and the Illinois State Board of Education, 
researchers in advocacy groups, as well as other interested individuals 
and organizatior^. The Consortium views research not just as a 
technical operation of gathering data and publishing reports, but as a 
process of community education advanced through sustained public 
discourse. 
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